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CHAPTER XxVII. 
From what small causes spring most mighty 
things. 
Love trims his shafts with turtle’s wings, 

BerorE the soup was removed Mr. Packer wasan- 
‘nounced, and entered, followed by another gentleman, 
whose name the footman had given as Mr. Clarence 
Clifford. 

Lilian raised her eyes curiously and was nearly 
guilty of starting. No greater contrast to the fancy 
picture she had drawn could be imagined than that 
presented by Mr. Packer's protégé: tall instead of 
short, dark and mournful-eyed instead of yellow- 
vorbed, calmly and reservedly dignified, and very 
sparing of gesture and action instead of vivaciously 
grotesque, and above all possessed of a deep, musical, 
but markedly cold and grave voice. 

Sir Ralph was too good a judge of human coin to 
hesitate in his decision for a momeat—Mr. Packer’s 
protégé was a gentleman. 

Lilian, well qualified to pronounce on his looks, 
half decided that he was handsome; but before he 
had gained his seat after respectfully acknowledging 
Sir Ralph’s salutation, she had decided that he was 
too singular looking to be that. 

The eyes were too guarded and mournful, tho lips 
too sternly cut and unyielding, the whole faca too 
strongly marked with an unbetding severity of 
—? to possess the grace necessary to win the 

itle, 

No, han&some ho was not. 

Mr. Packer commenced his apology. 

“I deeply regret, Sir Ralph, that we are so late, 
but the delay was unavoidable. My good mare, who 
has brought me hither some hundreds of times, chose 
to-night for shying at the finger-post by the cross- 
roads. Had it not been for Mr. Clifford I suspect 
she would have'tun away.” 
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|THE MEETING IN THE PARK. ] 


Sir Ralph inclined his head in acknowledgment 
and acceptation of the apology, aud addressed him- 
self to Mr. Clifford. 

“T am afraid you are extremely tired of your jour- 
ney,” he said. 

“Not at all, I thank you, sir,” said Mr. Clifford, 
quietly. 

“ Not an Italian,” thought Lilian, “ or he has ac- 
quired our hideous English most marvellously well.” 

‘Doubtless you found the scenery interesting,” 
said Sir Ralph, in his stately but not unkind man- 
ner, ‘* Are youacquainted with English scenery?” 

“Very little,” replied Mr. Clifford, as quietly and 
composedly as before. 

“ Mr. Clifford knows nothing of England, I think, 
excepting its capital,” said Mr. Packer. “ You never 
went out of London while in this country, I think ?” 

“No,” was the reply. *'Not out of London.” 

“Indeed,” said Sir Ralph, ‘Your name is 
YEnglish. It was that which made me ask you.” 

“Yes, my name is English—I believe,” replied 
Mr, Clifford, hesitating a little before the two last 
words, 

‘* Decidedly,” said Sir Ralph. ‘Palmer, the port.” 

Palmer filled his master’s glass and took the de- 
canter of choice vintage round, but, excepting by the 
old lawyer, it was declined. 

“Do you drink no wine?” asked Sir Ralph, notic- 
ing Mr. Clifford’s refusal. 

“ None, I thank you,” was the respectful reply. 

“ Mr. Cliffordis almost a total abstainer,” said Mr. 
Packer, smiling. 

“ Not on principle, I trust,” said Sir Ralph, grimly. 

He disliked all new notions; this new-fangled no- 
tion of refusing the gracious bounties of a merciful 
providence he detested. 

“No, uot on principle, but as a matter of habit,” 
said Mr. Clifford, 

Sir Ralph nodded. 

* That ig not so unpardonable,” he said, “TI feared 
you were—what do they call themselves, Mr. Pac- 
ker ?—a teetotaller.” 





Lilian had remained silent, waiting to see if Mr. 
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Clifford would deign (that was the word she used 
afterwards, he looked so “ proudly humble ” she de- 
clared) to address a remark to her first, but, as it 
seemed highly probable they would leave the table 
without exchanging a sentence unless she commenced, 
she said: 

“ Was Mr. Packer’s horse hurt ?” 

* Not at all, madam,” was the reply, as composedly 
delivered as the preceding ones. “Her fright did 
not last long, and we reached the Hall without a 
farther display of it.” 

Tam very glad she was not hurt,” said Lilian, 
smiling, ‘Old Polly isa favourite of mine. You 
know it, Kate, with its white forehead.” 

“Yes, Lilian,” replied the companion, speaking 
also for the first time, and raisirg her face, which as 
usual had been lowered, 

“ Palmer, the port, please,” said Sir Ralph. 

And then a silence ensued, broken by the rising 
of Lilian and Sir Ralph, who went forward to open 
the door for her and the companion’s exit. 

Sir Ralph was too highly bred to introduce the sub- 
ject of Mr. Clifford’s pending engagement at the 
dinner-table, and the remaining bottle of port was 
drunk in comparative silence, which would have sat 
awkwardly upon all three had it not been for the oc- 
casional remarks of Mr. Packer requiring responses 
from the young tutor and the assents or dissents 
which Sir Ralph was invariably called upon to give. 

In a short time the stately Palmer threw open the 
library door and the three gentlemen adjourned. 

Sir Ralph seated himself in his old high-backed 
chair and in his stern way motioned the lawyer and 
Mr. Clifford into two others. 

“T understand from Mr. Packer,” he commenced, 
“that you are, Mr. Clifford, desirous of obtaining an 
engagement as Italian tutor?” 

Mr. Clifford bowed. 

“ That is so, sir,” he said. 

“‘ My daughter wishes to learn the language, and I 
am ‘willing that she should be taught. Are you an 
Italian, may I ask ?” 

“Tam half English and half Italian, I believe,” 
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said Mr. Clifford, slowly and with a strange hesita- 
tion. 

Then before Sir Ralph could take up the conversa- 
tion he resumed: 

“So dubious a reply needs some explanation, sir. 
You will understand my hesitation when | inform you 
that I do not remember my parents and that I was 
brought up by a guardian who kept me in perfect 
ignorance of my parentage. What I krow | have 
learned by surmise and calculation.” 

Sir Ralph looked surprised. 

“ Bat,” continued Mr. Clifford, “I am assured that 
T speak the language with the accent of a native, and, 
with all due modesty, I believe Iam qualified to teach 
it, or,” he added, with quiet dignity, “I would not 
undertake to do so.” 

“ Just so,” said the baronet, with stately approval. 
“ And your guardian is dead?” he asked. 

“TI know not,’’ was the reply. “I left him to come 
to England. I was of an age to earn my own liveli- 
hood, and—dependence is bitter.” 

Sir Ralph nodded again. 

“You arrived ?” 

“Two years ago,” was the auswer, “And for 
those two years Mr. Packer ”’—here he turtied to the 
dry old lawyer with a sudden light in his face that 
transformed it—“ to whom I owe my life’s gratitude, 
has generously offered to answer.” 

Mr. Packer, declining with a business-like gesture 
of his hand such an swkward thing as sentiment of 
any kind, said, in his slow, concise manner: 

“For two years Mr, Olifford, as I imformed you, 
Sir Ralph, has been employed by me im copying 
drafts and such work, He has been industrious and 
given me every satisfaction. He speaks Italian like 
a native, Spawish fluently, and, I think, is a fair 
classical scholar,” 

Mr. Clifford inclined his‘head respectfully, 

Sir Ralph bowed, 

“Quite sufficient, quite sufficient, thank you; I 
place the utmost relianceon you, Mr. Pasker. Do you 
stay at the ‘ Arms’ to-night ?” ; 

“Yes, Sir Ralph,” replied Mr. Packer. 

‘“‘Then if Mr. Clifford will give me until to-morrow | 
to decide I will communicate with him through you.” 

Mr. Clifford bowed and rose. 

“The terms,” contiweed Sir Ralph. 
fixed them, Mr. Clifford ?” 

“ The terms I leave to you, sir,” said Mr. Clifford. 
“Let them be what they may I rest assured that they 
will be just.” 

Sir Ralph looked at Mr. Packer. 

“One hundred and fifty per annum,” said the 
lawyer, as if he were reading from a report, “ would 
be the usual salary.” 

Mr, Clifford shook his head. 

“ Pardon me, sir, that is, I think, above the ave- 
rage. One hundred pounds would be more than I ex- 
pected.” 

“If Mr. Packer says a hundred and fifty it shall 
be that sum,” said Sir Ralph, with quiet stateliness ; 
“and I may add that a suite of private rooms will be 
placed at your disposal. Rivershall is large and there 
are only my daughter and myself here.” 

“ Do these terms satisfy you?” asked Mr. Packer, 
in a business-like way. 

“Far more than satisfy,’ replied Mr. Clifford. “I 
fear they are too liberal.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Packer, “we will, with your 
permission, Sir Ralph, take our leave. At what hour 
shall I wait upon you ?” 

“ At twelve,” said Sir Ralph, and the two gentle- 
men were dismissed, 

Sir Ralph returned to the drawing-room. 

Lilian was seated by the open window watching 
the crimson glory of the falling sun, her face quiet 
and grave enough now with a dreamy, far-away look 
in the sweet dark eyes, 

As her father’s footsteps sounded on the marble 
hall she glided to the piano and commenced the re- 
frain of an old-fashioned air which ranked amongst 
her favourites. 

It was a simple, taking strain that would raise 
tears or a laugh as the humour inclined and ran to 
éome old-world verses on love’s uncertainties very 
appropriately. 

Her soft, iull voice was chanting the refrain: 

“Then wist not he nor wist not she 
That love was stealing, 
Stealing, stealing !” 

Sir Ralph came and leant near the piano till the 
song was sung, his hand caressing one glorious tress 
of golden hair that had half escaped from its yellow 
bands. 

* Well, Lily,” he said, “ what do you say to your 
new tutor? Yes or no?” 

She kept her fingerson the keys and they strayed 
into the tune again. 

“ Yes, papa,” she said, “if you like him.” 

Sir Ralph smiled assentingly, and neither, fully en- 


“ Have you | 


figure of Miss Lucas was leaning forward with its pal@ 
face inclined to catch the question and its answer. 


CHAPTER XVIII, 
Silent his duty grapples 
And silently o’ercomes it. Butler, 

On the morrow after the interview with Mr. Clif- 
ford Mr. Packer walked over to Rivershall to learn 
Sir Ralph’s decision with regard to his protégé, and 
was greatly pleased to find it favourable. 

“Tam glad, Sir Ralph,” he said, “ you have de- 
cided to engage him. He is very quiet, clever and 
gentlemanly, and, I think, will be an acquisition.” 

Sir Ralph hoped he would, and was pleased to say 
that he liked his appearance. 

“ Pray how soon shall I tell him that he will be 4 

ted to commence the engagement, Sir Ralph?’ 
tsked Mr. Packer. 

“ As@oon as he pleases,” replied the baronet. “ To- 
day, if he likes, or next week. Pray let him suit him- 
self in that respect.” 

Mr. Packer bowed, drank a glass of the old port, 
left his respects for Miss Lily and her estimable 
governess, Miss Lucas, and departed. 

Half an hour afterwards Mr. Clifford was an- 
nounced. 

Sir Ralph went to him in the library. 

* You have decided to take up your abodeat Rivers- 
hall to-day then,” he said, in his stately but not 
unkind manner. 

“ Yes, Sir Ralph,” replied the tutor, in his quiet but 
reserved way; “ that is, if perfectly agreeable and 
convenient to you.” 

“Oh, quite,” said Sir Ralph. 

“T had nothing—I mean no employment or engage- 
ment—to prevent me commencing my new duties 
here, and Mr. Packer offered to despatch my port- 
manteau,” added Mr. Clifford. 

Sir Ralph nodded. 

“T see,” hesaid. “Quite unnecessary to return to 
town in that case. I will ring forthe housekeeper to 
show you your apartinents. I need scarcely say that 
Miss Melville will hold you free to-day. Thegrounds 
may repay an inspection. Pray use them and all 
else without restraint.” 

Thetutor thanked Sir Ralph with reapectful gravity, 
wand followe Mrs. Walker, the housekeepet, who ap- 
peared to show him his 
Mrs. Walker wae ue of the old school. She took 
as much pride in the gyend@cld house and its belong- 
ings as if they were her own. 

Mrs. Walker, like most of her class, was obser- 
vant, quick in her likes and dislikes, and as-#tre 
paused on the broad stair to recover asmall quantity 
of breath she took a good look at the dark, handsome 
face of the new “tooter,” and liked him there and then. 

“Tt wasn’t his good looks,” as she said to Mr. 
Parker in a confidential chat in the still-room, 
“though they were handsome enough, but a some- 
thin’ about his eyes and mouth; not exactly melan- 
choly, but sad and regretful like, as if he’d seen a lot 
of trouble, bat was determined not to show it. He’s 
young, too—younger than he looks at first sight, an’ 
a gentleman; any one can see that,” 

Seeing her stop, he stepped up to her and offered 
his arm, not in a condescending, but in a gentle, re- 
spectful manner that completed Mrs. Walker's con- 
quest. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said, gratefully. “I’m not 
so young as I was—which ain’t to be expected—and 
the stairs do try me.” 

“Yes,” he said, gently, “there are very many of 
them and they are very broad.” 

“Yes,” she admitted, with pride, “they are the 
finest stairs in Eugland. They do say as the Oava- 
liers in King‘Charles’s time—that’s his portrait on the 
painted window—used to ride up ’em three abreast.” 

* Likely enough,” said Mr. Clifford, quietly, stop- 
ping in the broad corridor to look at the row of family 
portraits which ran along the length of it, and was 
supported by as long a line of figures in armoar, 

‘They are the family pictures,” said Mrs. Walker, 
glad of an opportunity. “That’s Sir Heury, King 
Henry’s time. He was a warrior—you can ‘see his 
battle-axe. That one there, the dark one in a velvet 
gown, was a conncillor of Queen Elizabeth, The 
next was Sir Blois, another warrior; that one’s the 
clergyman, a bishop. Then there’s Lady Anne, maid 
of honour to Queen Charlotte; Lady Mary, Lady 
Elizabeth——” and so on; Mr. Clifford listening 
with grave attention to the long list and outlines of 
its history. 

Walking along slowly thus they reached the end of 
the corridor, where Mrs. Walker stopped in her de- 
scription before two portraits with a vacant space 
between as if some picture had been removed. The 
last portrait was Sir Ralph’s. 

“ And the other,” said Mrs. Walker, with a sigh, 
“was poor Sir William.” 

“Why do you pity him?” asked Mr. Clifford, his 





grossed by their love, noticed that the stone-like 











gaze fixed upon the portrait. 








“ He’s dead,” said the housekeeper. “He was Sir 
Ralph’s eldest brother, and, of course, Miss Lilian’s 
uncle. They say she’s very like him; but I can’t 
eay that I see it, There’s the only one of the family 
she resembles, that lady there!’? And Mrs, Walker 
pointed to Lady Anne, the beauty of the family, add- 
ing, “ Lady Aune was the most beautiful woman in 
England, and Miss Lilian’s the image of her.” 

Mr. Clifford went to look at the beauty, and then 
returned to the vacant space. 

The housekeeper noticed his questioning look, but 
only said, and that with a reserved air: 

“Portrait of Sir William’s wife—removed,” and 
walked on. 

With a lingering look at the last two of a long line 
Mr. Clifford walked on. 

At the extreme end of the corridor Mrs. Walker 
stopped and opened a door. 

Walle in, sir, please,” she said. “These are the 
rooms, and I hope you will like them.” 

The tutor stepped in and looked ronnd. 

There were two rooms, bedroom and sitting-room. 
They, were not large, but beautifully furnished, with 
a quiet elegames and comfort peculiar to all Rivers- 
hall: a bandsome some choice pictures and 
an antique but empty beokshelf. The bed-chamber 
was lux Both pooms looked on to the park, 
which, with the wiver glittering through it, made a 
delightful view. 

The tutor flushed, and turned with surprise. 

“Have you not made some mistake?’ he said. 
“ Are these for me?” 

“Yes, sir,” replie@ the housekeeper, wondering 
whether the qnestion was prompted by pleasure or 
dissatisfaction, “Tf you would rather have a larger 
aad loftier room, Sir said I was to get one of 
the suites in ¢he north corvidor prepared; but these 


| ave the best view——” 


He put up bis band with err 

“You misunderstand me,” said, in a low tone. 
“ Thesegseemed toorich and too good—that is all.” 

“T’mglad you think them comfortable, sir,” said 
Ms. Walker. “Tf there's euything you'd like done 
or altered, Sir Ralph wished me to tell you that it 
should ‘be done.” 


os ‘are more fhan I ted or desire,” said 
Ms. Chior ’ 

“ And the bell isthere, sir, Please to ring for every- 
— waut. My niece will wait upon you.” 

And with a housekeeperlike review of the apart- 
meut Mire, Walker disappeared. 

The tator walked tothe window, and stood looking 
out upon the jpark for full five minutes, his hand 
thrust within his breast, his head drooping. 

Then he turned ‘and looked round the room, @ 
smile strangely sad but very sweet upon his face. 

“ My lines have fallen in pleasant places,”’ he mur- 
mured. “ But let me be guarded against their danger. 
Poverty will seem doubly hard after this—I must not 
forget that.” 

Mr. Clifford found the grounds as beautiful and 
exquisitely cared for as the house. There seemed to 
be no end to them: shrubbery on shrubbery, rosary 
after rosary, lawn extending to park,,and after that a 
pasturage worthy of an Arab chief, with grand old 
oaks and elms in which a black republic of rooks 
cawed in council seriously, thick giebes and glades 
with the light tlashes of frightened deer, and innu- 
merable lodges, cottages and stables nestling in nooks 
about the whole. 

Everything was there that proclaimed wealth and 
old nobility, 

The tutor wandered about all these through the 
day, admiring and enjoying in his quiet way the 
grandeur and beauty of the place, stopping some- 
times to pat a curly-headed child or exchange a good 
morning with a gardener or groom, but always with 
the grave, half-sad face and reserved air. 

He' seemed given to dreaming, for the striking of s 
stable clock startled him with the information that it 
was six o’clock, and reminded him that the dinner 
hour was-seven and that he was some little distance 
from the house. 

He was on the point of retracing his steps through 
a long avenue down whick he had strayed almost 
unconsciously when he caught the glimmer of white 
muslin doming through the trees and stopped, look- 
ing round for some other way. Before he could dis- 
cover any, however, the muslin dress came into the 
path and the wearer was in sight. 

Mr. Clifford made as if he would still turn off be- 
tween the trees, but was prevented by the sudden 
appearance of a huge mastiff, who, after pausing for 
one instant beside his mistress to regard the stranger, 
made a rush at him, growling ominously. It was & 
big dog and warranted some alarm, but the tutor was 
neither frightened nor discomposed aud with a few 
quiet words patted the huge head fearlessly. ; 

His mistress, hurrying up to withic speaking dis- 
tance, commenced calling: 

“Don! Don! Come here, siri” adding as she 
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reached the spot where the two were standing, 
“Don’t be afraid, Mr. Clifford!” 

Mr, Clifford lifted his hat, still patting the dog, 
and turned his grave face with its sad smile to the 
beautiful girl. 

“T am not afraid,” he said. 
fellow.” 

“Yes,” she said, touching the mastiff with her 
dainty parasol as he slipped down full length at her 
feet. “He is a fine dog, is Don, but very wild and 
fieree, I was afraid that he would make himself dis- 
agreeable, He does sometimes with strangers.” 

‘Yes?’ said Mr. Clifford. ‘‘ He was very gracious 
this morning. Dogs are seldom cross with me.” 

“ You like them ?” said Lilian, quickly, 

He inclined his head, 

“ Ab, that makes the difference,” she said. “ They 
like those who like them ; dogs always know.” 

“ No doubt,” he said. 

There was a slight pause, broken by Mr. Clifford. 

“IT was looking for a short cut to the house, Miss 
Melville.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “There is a gate a little 
farther on. I came through it a few minutes since. 
The path will lead to the shrubbery.” 

“] thank you,”’ he said, and lifting his hat walked 


“He is a splendid 


on. 
Don rose, shook himself, and looked after him with 
calm curiosity, then followed his mistress. 

He found on arriving at his room a luncheon laid, 
and Mrs. Walker appeared five minutes afterwards in 
a state of anxiety. 

“ Dear me, sir,” she said, looking greatly troubled, 
“have you had your lunch ?” 

“No,” he said, thinking perhaps he had better say 


yes. 

“ Nothing to eat since you came ?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Walker, alarmed, 

“No,” he said. “I did not require it. I forgot it. 
Please do not look go sorry, I should have had it had 
I thought of it,” 

“Why, bless me, sir, you mustn’t go so long with- 
out food!” she replied, quite shocked. ‘‘ You'll beill.” 

He shook his head. 

“I think not,” he said, quietly. ‘I do not eat so 
often as most people. But I thank you very much ;” 
ot he waved his hand slightly to the well-spread 
table. 

Mrs. Walker shook her head. 

** There’ll be luncheon laid at two o’clock for you 
every day, sir, whether you eat it or not, but I do 
hope you will. It stands to reason that no one can 
live without eating, let them be as clever as they 
may ;” and she dropped a respectful courtesy, “ You 
know dinuer ig at seven ?” 

“ Yes, thank you,” he said. 

“And Sir Ralph wished me to tell you that he 
should like to see you at diuner always, but if you 
preferred it you were not to mind ordering it in your 
own room at any time.” 

“Sir Ralph is very kind,” said Mr. Clifford, “I 
will avail myself of his considerate offer. May I 
dine here alone after to-night ?” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs, Walker, “I will see that 
you have everything comfortable, sir.” 

His small portmanteau had arrived from the inn, 
and he dreased for dinner. In any attire he would 
have been pronounced a gentleman, in evening dress 
he looked almost aristocratic. 

So thought Sir Ralph as he looked up from his 
book as Mr. Clifford entered the drawing-room aud 
- before @ picture in an easy yet dignified atti- 

ude. 
ne chege you have had a pleasant stroll,” said Sir 
ph. 


“A very pleasant one,” said Mr. Clifford, respect- 
fully. “The grounds are extremely beautiful—more 
beautiful than I ever imagined anything could be.” 

There was such an earnestness in the quiet, well- 
bred tone that Sir Ralph was pleased. 

“Tam pleased to Lear you, a foreigner, say so,” 
he said. “Rivershall is well placed. By the way 
Mrs. Walker has been greatly distressed on your ac- 
count. You neglected her luncheon,” he added, 
smiling. 

‘For which I have asked her pardon,” said the 
tutor, gravely. “TI lost all sense of time in my ram- 
ble, and was only warned by the striking of a clock.” 

“Do you admire that picturo—have you a taste for 
the painter’s art?” asked Sir Ralph. 

“TI worship froma distance,” said the tutor, adding, 
cnpecttally, “Itis a fine specimen, a Canaletti, I be- 

leve ?” 

“Yes,” said Sir Ralph, “You are right. It is. 
There is a fine picture,” and he pointed to a small 
one on the opposite wall. 

The opening of the door and the entrance of Lilian 
and her governess sto ped the inspection. 

Miss Lucas returned the tutor’> bow with a pro- 


found courtesy and glided in her noiseless way to her 
accustomed chair, . y 





Sir Ralph, seeing that Lilian took no notice of Mr. 
Clifford, looked towards him and half pronounced his 
name. 

Lilian nodded. 

“ Mr. Clifford and I have already said good morn- 
ing, papa,” she explained. ‘Are you not tired with 
your long walk, Mr. Clifford ?” 

“No,” he replied. “It was too beautiful a one to 
allow of weariness.” 

“T met Mr, Clifford in the avenne,” she said, scat- 
ing herself are low chair by Sir Ralph. “ Don 
made one of his stupid rushes, and I was afraid he 
would alarm Mr. Clifford, but strangely enough he 
was very amiable and made friends.” 

“ Which Miss Melville wasgood enough to account 
for by mutual sympathy,” said the tutor, with re- 
spectful composure, 

“ Ay, ay,” said Sir Ralph. “ Dogs despise fear and 
admire courage. Perhaps you did not show any 
alarm ?” 

The tutor made no answer and dinner was an- 
nounced, 

Sir Ralph took in Lilian. 

Mr. Clifford offered the silent, expressionless Miss 
Lucas his arm. 

“T hope you like your rooms?” said Sir Ralph, 
graciously, as the soup was removed. 

“They are everything I could wish, thank you, 
sir,” was the reply, 

“The book-case is empty,” continued the baronet. 
“T requested Mrs. Walker to clear it. I beg you will 
fill it from the library with a selection of your own.” 

“T thank you, sir,’’ said the tutor, with earnest 
gravity. 

“ Of course,” said Sir Ralph, ‘the library also is 
at your service. I think you had better take that as 
a study, Lilian,” he said, turning to Lily who sat 
beside him and seemed wrapt in him to the exclusion 
of the other two. 

“ Very well, papa.” 

*And when do you intend commencing your 
Italian ?” asked Sir Ralph. 

“ As soon as Mr, Clifford pleases,” she answered, 
glancing at the tutor. 

Mr. Clifford bowed. 

“T await Miss Melville’s commands,” he replied, 
looking towards Sir Ralph. 

“ Then—to-morrow,”’ said Lilian, 

The dinner was got through with very little more 
talking, and at its close Mr. Clifford rose to open the 
door for the ladies retiring. 

As on the preceding night he drank no wine, and, 
when Sir Ralph rose to join his daughterin the draw- 
ing-room, quietly returned to his own room. 

So ended the first day. 

On the morrow at.ten he was waiting in the library 
for his fair pupil. 

He waited ten minutes before she entered followed 
by the silent, shadow-like companion, 

“Tam afraid lam late, Mr. Clifford,’ she said, 
seating herself at the table. 

He inclined his head, replying with his unchane-g 
able gravity and respect: 

“Tam at your.service, madam, at all times.” 

The books, an Italian grammar and elementary 
course, were produced and the lesson commenced, 

Two things were noticeable. 

First, that the pupil was quick to learn, but im- 
patient and eager. 

Secondly, that the master was quick and able to 
teach, but very patient. 

No exclamation of annoyance at her stupidity 
which escaped her moved him in the slightest. His 
gravity and dignified air of respect wrapped him like 
@ garment, 

He explained the rules, illustrated the pronuncia- 
tion, and went through the lesson with the calm, 
composed earneatness which distinguished his every 
sentence. 

The figuxe in the chair beside them, with its 
everlasting, never-to-be-finished embroidery, could 
not have been more impassable and immoveable, 

The lesson was finished and the pupil rose. 

“T am afraid I have given you a great deal of 
trouble,” she said, gently, pat neh at him with a 
rueful expression on her beautiful face. 

He shook his head, confronting her gaze with his 
clear, cold glance. 

“T think not; I am sure not,” he said, 

* Ah,” she said, laughing musically, “I fear you 
will have need to exercise the virtue of patience. I 
shall try it severely, Mr. Cliffard, I know.” 

“No,” he said, quietly rising to open the.door for 
them, ‘I think not.” 

That day, as he had arranged, the tutor dined in 
his apartment alone. On the morrow and day after 
day the same routine was gone through: a lesson 
at ten, during which the pupil displayed quickness 
and impatience of herself, the master grave earuest- 
nesa and patience, while the silent looker on remained 
an immoveable impassability, 





The rest of the day was spent by Sir Ralph and 
his beloved daughter in riding or driving, by the 
tutor in solitary walks around the estate or a no less 
solitary reading and studying within his own apart- 
ments. 

As for Miss Lucas she went her course in so 
stealthy and noiseless a way that it would be dif- 
ficult to catalogue her doings or whereabouts, 

Sometimes she walked with her beautiful charge, 
sometimes sat in the open carriage or in the stern of 
the skiff, in which the old gardener was wont to row 
his young mistress up the stream. But in any or either 
case the embroidery was always an accompaniment, 
and a screen from which the colourless, lack-lustre 
eyes could survey and note all things. 

The days wore on to weeks and Lilian grew 
thoughtful, 

Her tutor pazzled her. 

Lilian was not a romantic girl. Ninety-nine out 
of a hundred beautiful girls in her position would 
have fallen in love with such a handsome tutor. 

But not Lilian, Sir Ralph knew her too well to 
fear for @ moment any ill consequences from the con- 
nection. 

He knew how deep a stratum of pride there was in 
the formation of his darling’s character too well to 
dread anything of a love passage between her and 
the handsomest tutor in Christendom. 

Lilian was no bread-and-butter school girl to fall 
in love with her music master, she knew her position 
too well, had too high an esteem for the long line of 
which she was the last to commit any indiscretion of 
that sort, and Sir Ralph could trust her. 

But still Mr. Clarence Clifford puzzled her and—it 
must be written—annoyed her. 

His respectful reserve bordered, so she told her- 
self, upon the impertinent. 

“ Why does not Mr. Clifford dine with us some- 
times, papa?” she had asked towards the end of the 
first fortnight. 

Sir Ralph shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘T am sure I do not know,” said Sir Ralph. “He 
is very reserved, Perhaps he does not like company, 
prefers solitude,” 

“Mr. Clifford is a singular young man,” said Miss 
Lucas, her usual remark when he was the subject of 
conversation. 

Sir Ralph raised his eyebrows with stately indiffe- 
rence, 

“ He is a good Italian scholar, madam, I presume, 
and does his duty ?” 

“ Certainly, he does his duty,” assented the gover- 
ness, with slow, colourless distinctness, 

** Does his duty! Yes, and so does the clock, but 
one gets annoyed with an everlasting, never-chang- 
ing tick. No, that is notit either,” said Lilian, laugh- 
ing. “ He does not tick always alike, but he is always 
too correct, too immoveable. Papa, you don’t know 
how patient he is! I make the most stupid blunders, 
the most awful mistakes, give him the most unneces- 
sary trouble, and he never changes, ‘I think you 
are wrong there, Miss Melville, it should be this,’ is 
all he says, and goes over the ground again with the 
most perfect patience and earnestness.” 

“Well, all that is to his credit,” said Sir Ralph, ap- 
provingly. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said Lilian, “but you cannot 
tell, papa, dear, how annoying itis. If he would but 
get out of temper sometimes, show a little impatience, 
or at least correct me for showing mine, it would be 
arelief. But he will not. Nothing moves him, and 
at the end of the lesson, when I am hot and all ina 
fever, he rises, and opens the doors as calm and 
self-possessed as when he entered.” 

Sir Ralph smiled. 

“ Still all to his credit, my dear Lily, Do you not 
think so, madam ?” 

“Certainly, Sir Ralph,” replied the monotonous 
voice, “Certainly.” 

“ Then,” continued Lily, “one never sees anything 
of him. He disappears all day, save the lesson time. 
You never meet him in the grounds, or about the 
house,” 

Sir Ralph frowned, 

“Do you wish to meet him ?” 

“No, indeed,” laughed Lilian, meeting his gaze 
with clear eyes. “I don’t like him, papa—no, [ 
don’t mean that, but he annoys me. Why,” she 
continued, after a moment’s pause, “ there is ano- 
ther thing. He has won Don away from me.” 

“Won Don away from you,” repeated Sir Ralph, 
astonished. “ What do you mean, my dear Lily ?” 

“Yes, he has, papa,” she said, laughing half witb 
vexation. “ Don follows him everywhere, he leaves 
me immediately he sees Mr. Clifford, and all the call- 
ing in the world will not bring him back, Ob, he is 
quite a favourite with everybody. Mrs, Walker is 
always talking about him. He is everything that ie 
gentle and good. If any of the servants enter the 
corridor by his room they are hushed into silence 
and tip-toe for fear of disturbing Mr, Clifford. She 
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isin a fever of anxiety if he is not in at luncheon 
time, and in a greater fever if he is out in ashower 
of rain, Look, papa, there goes Thompson with a 
bouquet. I am certain that is going up to his room,” 

And, to make assurance doubly sure, she rose and 
opened the French casement to ask the man where 
he was taking the nosegay. 

* To Mr. Clifford, miss,” replied the gardener. 

“Ther!” she said, triumphantly, as she resumed 
her seat, 

“ Well,” said Sir Ralph, “I see nothing to com- 
plain of, Lily. Mr, Cliffordis a good tutor, and— 
ahem! keeps his place by your own showing. No, I 
seo nothing, really, to complain of.” 

“No, no, papa,” said the beautiful girl, “nor I 
either. He is perfect. Alas, that perfection should 
necessarily be so aggravating !” 

The subject was dropped for that time, but after- 
wards in the drawing-room Sir Ralph in an undertone 
asked Lilian if she was tired of her Italian lessons 
and would like to be rid of her tutor, 

“No, no, papa,” she said, earnestly. “I should be 
very sorry not to continue. I was only half serious. 
Mr. Clifford is a very good master.” 

Meanwhile the subject of her criticism was pacing 
silently up and down the picture gallery, his hand- 
some face drooped upon his breast, his hands crossed 
behind him, his sad, wistful eyes fixed upom the 
polished floor and looking far beyond the present into 
the dim past. Even as she declared him too patient, 
too dovelike and immoveable, he was stopping and 
gazing at the picture of her kinswoman, Lady Anne, 
end murmuring, with flushed face and quivering lips : 

“Too beautiful! too beautiful!” 


(To be continued) 





A MEMORIAL tablet is about to be placed in the 
house in King Street, Covent Garden, in which Dr. 
Arne, the composer of “ Rule Britannia,” was born. 

MarntaGes ON Boarp Her MAdgesty’s Surps.— 
The following important circular has recently been 
issued from the Admiralty :—‘“Several instances 
having recently occurred of marriages having been 
performed on board Her Majesty’s ships on foreign 
stations by the commanding officer, no chaplain or 
consul being in the neighbourhood, the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty referred the question of 
the validity of such marriages to the law officers of 
the Crown. As the law officers have given their 
opinion that marriages solemnized under the circum- 
stances stated above are not valid, their lordships are 
pleased to direct that no marriage shall in future be 
solemnized on board one of Her Majesty’s ships by 
the commanding officer.” 

SMALL BY Decrers—Of Anna Deslions, a lady 
lately deceased, the French papers tell the following 
story. One day, at the Hétel des Ventes, she took a 
fancy to a landscape by Carat, which, as she hap- 
pened to be in funds, she bought for 22,000 francs, 
Her friends told her the picture was not worth the 
money, and though not exactly of that opinion her- 
self she was frightened into selling it for 16,000, 
with which she bought a diamond bracelet. There- 
upon her acquaintance said she had been robbed, and 
that many of the supposed gems were but paste. That 
evening the bracelet was exchanged fora pair of 
earrings, at a loss of 3,000 francs. When returning 
from the jewellers she saw a miniature chalet in the 
window of a toyshop, and was forthwith overcome 
by a violent desire to take a trip to Switzerland, 
Eight days later the earrings followed the bracelet, 
and with the 11,500 francs resulting from their sale 
she purchased a chalet at Interlaken. A clock played 
she quadri\le from Orphée. ‘‘ Vive Paris!” the lady 
cried, “there is no place like Paris!” The chalet 
was sold for 5,000 francs, with which she purchased 
some bronzes, supposed to be antique, but worth 
some 500 francs, a price they fetched when sold at the 
Hétel des Ventes fifteen months after. 

INTERESTING TO ANTIQUARIANS.—A discovery of 
interest to antiquarians bas been made at Atheni. 
Some years ago a rich Greek, by name Zeppa, died 
in Wallachia, bequeathing a large sum of money for 
the revival of the Olympian games, which were to be 
adapted to the requirements of modern society and 
civilization. After much controversy it was decided 
to erect an institution for this purpose in the large 
plot of land lying between the Palace Gardens and 
the Temple cf Jupiter Olympus. About twelve years 
siuce several patches of mosaic of the Roman period, 
and some walls built of common stone and mortar, 
and of an apparently modern period, were accidentally 
unearthed at this spot ; but their nature was not such 
as to excite farther excavations, Lately, however, 
while levelling the land for the site of the Olympian 
Exhibition buiiding, the workmen found more re- 
mains of ancient constructions ; and, after a few cart- 
loads of earth had been removed the trunks of two 
statues larger than life were discovered. ‘he statues 
were lying at a depth of only four feet at a spot 





where the ground rises gently into an almost imper- 
ceptible hillock—one is of a male, and the other of a 
female figure, and both are evidently of the Roman 
epuch. Their hands and arms are missing, but enough 
remaius of them to determine the deities represented. 
These are Asculapius and Hygeia. The legs of 
ZEsculapius were found broken off, also three frag- 
ments of the arm of Hygeia, holding a cup, into 
which the serpent descending from her left shoulder 
dips its head. Of this serpent five pieces also have 
been dug up. Greece is more fortunate than Eng- 
land, inasmuch as most of her statues are buried 
under ground, and are, besides, presentable enough 
when exhumed. We may imagine the shock the 
nerves of posterity will receive when, on making ex- 
cavations in Waterloo Place, the remains of the 
Duke of York’s statue are discovered, with the 
lightning-conductor out from the top of his royal 
highness’s head. 





A HARVEST VISION. 
Wuen the long bright scythes in the sunshine 
ame, 
And the ground is strewn with the cradled 


grain, 

My heart strains back over hard-won fame, 

And I seem a free, bright boy again. 
Again I gacher the golden sheaves, 

With a girl’s fair hands to help and trim, 
And again my soul new joy receives 

From ,s glance of eyes that have long been 

im. 

I see her now as she stood of old— 

Another Ruth in the ripening corn— 
With the sunshine crowning her locks of 


gold, 
And her young face fair as the dew-eyed 
morn. 
And a glory of innocence lingering there, 
From the crown of her head to her dainty 


feet, 
A meek, soft, luminous saintly air 
That made her beauty more pure and 
sweet. 
She put you in mind of a violet, 
Or lily of valley so bright and arch, 
Or of trailing arbutus, so holily set 
Under the snows in the flurries of March, 
I see her again out there in the fields, 
Where the farm-girls labour so merrily ; 
But no! not one of them out there wields 
Fork or rake with such grace as she. 
But the vision fades ; and bright Elaine, 
The girl of my heart in those amber days, 
Flies like a shadow across the grain; 
And only the sun on the bright scythes 
plays. N. D. U. 





CaAPTuRE oF A STuRGEoN.—A few days ago a stu 
geon was reported to bein the Ouse at Hemingford 
Grey, near St. Ives, having been seen by various 
persons fishing in the river, between that place and 
Swavesey. Captain Douglas accordingly organized 
a party to drag the part of the river where it was 
last seen, and it was taken, measuring 7ft. 2}in., and 
weighing 98 lb. The “royal fish” was not sent to 
Windsor or Balmoral, but was cut up and divided 
among the people living in the neighbourhood, 

RELIcs.—The custodian of what had been Gari- 
baldi’s straw-stuffed bed in Ischia was heard to 
mutter, on seeing a lady carrying away a few straws 
asa relic, “ They will do it; I've stuffed it six times 
already since the general left ;” and it is commonly 
observed that the “ Royal George” and “ Napoleon’s 
Willow ” must have possessed a wonderful power of 
“reconstruction.” A correspondent relates that upon 
the occasion of the late prilgrimage to Paray-le- 
Monial no fewer than 6,000 pilgrims helped them- 
selves to a twig from the small thicket of nut trees 
surrounding the statue of the “ Blessed.” 

Frome SEPTEMBER CHEESE Farr.—This fair was 
held on the site of the proposed new cattle market at 
Frome, and was decidedly the largest cheese market 
which has taken place inthe town. An unusually 
large quantity of cheese—variously estimated at from 
200 to 240 tons—was pitched. There was a decided 
falling off in the number of dealers from a distance. 
Prices as a whole were below those obtained at the 
recent cheese market at Chippenham. Cheddars, 
70s. to 78s.,a few fine parcels only realizing 80s., 
doubles 58s. to 66s., Somersets 64s. to 72s., loaves 
72s. to 76s., thins 56s. to 64s, Skims a very few on 
offer—20s. to 30s. 

AN InTERESTING Picturg.—As London extends 
its lines of bricks and mortar anything that helps us 
to realize the changes that occur is of interest. An 
instance may be seenin a painting purchased from 
Sir Hesketh Fleetwood’s collection in Brighton, It 





is by John Glover, and is a view before a house was 
built of the Regent’s Park, St. John’s Wood, and 
Primrose Hill, taken from near where the S wiss Cot- 
tage now stands. In the distance are two or three 
houses in the circle of the Park, and Marylebone 
Church in the New Road, The whole is meadow 
land, with haymakers at “work. It is said to have 
been painted about 1816, when Glover lived in Mon- 
tague Square, ‘The picture is at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and belongs to Mr. Wakeling. 

DEATH OF THE CHIEF GARDENER OF Paris.—Tho 
death is announced of M. Barillet-Deschamps, chief 
gardener of Paris. He it was who prepared the 
triumphal arch at Bordeaux, to which such an amus- 
ing accident happened when Louis Napoleon went to 
that city to say that the Empire was peace, A crown 
of flowers with this inscription—* Il I’a bien mérité,” 
(He has deserved it) was to have descended on the 
head of the President of the Republic as he rode 
underneath, but a gush of wind disarranged the ma- 
chinery, and the cord and inscription without flowers 
alone fell. 

A NonoGENARIAN CLERGYMAN.—Unst, one of the 
Shetland Islands, and the Ultima Thule of the group, 
has for its Free Church minister probably the most 
aged clergyman in Christendom, This venerable 
man, the Rev. Dr. Ingram, is now in his 98th year, 
and he attended a Sunday-school féte in the island a 
few days ago, and addressed the children on the oc- 
casion. The doctor, though his years number within 
two of a hundred, isin good bodily health, and has 
no appearance of the decrepitude of age about him, 
His voice is still full and strong. Last year his por- 
trait, painted by Mr. Otto Leyde, was presented to 
the Free Church of Scotland, and was exhibited in 
the Royal Scottish Academy’s exhibition last spring, 
It is now in the Free Assembly Hall, Edinburgh. Dr. 
Ingram was inducted in 1803. 

PLAINTS AND IMPRISONMENTS.—A return obtained 
by Mr. Bass has been issued from the County Courts 
in England and Wales of certain particulars relative 
to plaints and imprisonment connected with the re- 
cent report on imprisonment for debt. The number 
of plaints entered last year in the 59 circuits was 
900,763; the number entered for sums exceeding 40s, 
was 307,823 ; the number entered for sums exceeding 
5s. and not exceeding 40s, 525,523; entered for sums 
exceeding 1s, and not exceeding 5s. the number was 
66,064; and entered for sums not exceeding Js. there 
were 1,353. There were 6,993 persons imprisoned 
last year, of whom 3,297 were committed, default 
having been made for sums exceeding 40s. ; 3,670 
where the sums exceeded 5s. and not 40s., and 26 
where the sums exceeded 1s, and not 5s. There were 
no commitments for sums which did not exceed 1s. 

DISAPPEARANCE OF SHINGLE AT Dover.—A great 
deal of apprehension has recently been aroused at 
Dover by the continued decrease of the shingle in St, 
Margaret’s Bay there, and by the severe damage to 
lands and buildings which the inroads of the sea seem 
in consequence to threaten. The beach at the foot of 
Shakespeare’s Cliff has been so completely denuded 
of shingle that, as our readers will remember, two 
considerable falls of chalk occurred there during the 
past winter; indeed, the cliff in falling has thrown 
down a portion of the revetment wall, opposite to the 
mouth of the tunnel. It had been conjectured that 
this diminution of shingle and the undermining of the 
chalk-cliffs which has resulted therefrom were due to 
an alteration in the action of the sea currents, occa- 
sioned by the extension of the Government Pier at 
Dover. The Board of Trade have recently employed 
an eminent engineer to investigate this matter, and 
his report shows not only that the above supposition 
is a groundless one, but that at least an equal amount 
of lcss of beach has taken place along the coast, gene- 
rally between Dover and Folkestone, and probably 
for some distance farther westward still. Sir John 
Coode—for he it was who conducted the examination 
—concludes that the disappearance of the shingle is 
really due to the remarkable accumulation of beach 
and consequent projection of the land towards the 
south-east of Dungeness Point, The movements of 
shingle, he says, are very little affected by tidal cur- 
rents in any case, and in most instances not at all; 
but as to the projection of the coast line seaward, 
about Dungeness, it appears that from 1792 to 1850 
that point has beer advanced 530 feet, or at the rate 
of nine feet per annum; while from 1850 to 1871 the 
gain was 280 feet, or from thirteen to fourteen feet 4 
year. The net result of this operation is the stoppage 
of a vast and progressively increasing mass of shingle 
at Dungeness, in quantity sufficient to account fot 
the continuous decrease along the coast to the east- 
ward. In 1862 a Coastguard Station consisting of 
fourteen houses was erected near Folkestone, and it 
stood at that time fifty yards back from the top edge 
of the cliff and 100 yards from the foot. So rapid 
was the waste of the cliff that these buildings were 
vacated in 1866 and were taken down in 1867 to pre- 
vent their falling into the sea, 
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WHO IS HE? 
By the Author of “ Lord Dane’s Error,” etc., etc. 
_low!SsSo 
CHAPTER XI. 
The bosom- weight, your stubborn gift, 
That no philosophy can lift. Wordsworth. 

IsABEL stood with her hands against the door, 
on for the moment by the awfulness of the 

ow. 

She was of too stormy and passionate a nature to 
temain thus overcome long. 

She turned about presently, and went to look from 
the window that was not fastened. The lower part 
swung on hinges at each lattice. She pushed one 
open and leaned out. 

There was a large rose garden’ below, but the 
‘bashes were nearly leafless now. A man at the lower 
end was raking a walk clear of rubbish. 

Lady Isabel’s face lighted. 

She called to him. 

He came toward her. 

He was almost there, when a window below hers 
opened, and Crawley appeared, and said something 
in a low voice. The man immediately turned about 
and went back to his work. 

It was in vain that Lady Isabel called and com- 
manded him. He was her own servant, hired and 
paid by her, and faithful enough till now. 

Now he gave no heed to her, but worked as if he 
never heard her. He did steal now and then a fur- 
‘tive look of wonder and pity toward her, but she 
‘was too far away to know that. 

.““Heavens! am I myself ? Is this I, Isabel Cham- 
pion ? ”” murmured she, looking wildly about her. 

Is it I who am defied and outraged in this manner ? 
Is that man a sorcerer? He has only to speak, to 
look at one of my own servants and they become 
deaf tomy voice. Can they all believe him to be 
Maurice ? There is one who does not. Digby knows 
he is not, If I could only see him one moment—if I 
knew where my Hugh is. They dare not harm him 
—oh, they dare not—and yet how strange Sir Robert 
looked when he said that only our two lives, my 
baby’s and mine, were between his wife and my 
wealth.” 

‘She had eaten nothing since breakfast. Nothing 
w as taken to her till night. 

Sir Robert would have sent her a tray of food 
at-one o'clock, but Crawley objected. 

“She is a lioness from whem you have taken her 
young. She will get out if you open her door an 
instant. She is capable of stabbing one of us with 
@ pair of scissors. Oh, I know her kind. Let her 
alone, Sir Robert, till her heart begins to eat itself.” 

But you don’t mean to starve her? We must 
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[A RANDOM SHOT.] 


keep a show of fairness on our side,”” remonstrated 
Sir Robert. 

“ Humph, whois to know? Make some speech be- 
fore the servants to the effect that she refuses food. 
It will only confirm the opinion they have of her. 
How is the child?” 

“Savage as ever. Fights like a young Indian, 
till he can struggle no longer for weakness, and 
then the moment he is rested begins again.” 

“ Curse him.” 

Sir Robert’s face clouded. 

“He isa brave boy. I wish he were my son. I 
have only girls you know.” 

Crawley stared in open contempt and surprise. 

‘You,’ he sneered. “Upon my honour, I didn’t 
know you cared for anything but money.’”’ 

*Tdo. I don’t want money, only for my children. 
Failing this property of Isabel’s, and if I have no 
son, the baronetcy goes from my family, and my 
girls will be left portionless.’’ 

Crawley laughed in his coarse, disagreeable way 
again. 

“ T wish you could adopt me, my bold baronet,” 
he said. ‘‘Couldn’t you get up another hoax as 
clever as this one, if this should fail--something 
about a former marriage perhaps ?” 

To Crawley’s astonishment the baronet’s face 
turned suddenly of a ghastly pallor, and with a 
muttered ejaculation he left his chair and went 
across the room. He came back presently, looking 
much like himself again, but he avoided meeting 
Crawley’s eyes. 

** T should like to know what this means ?” queried 
the impostor, inwardly. ‘‘Our good baronet don’t 
turn like that for trifles. What was it I was say- 
ing ?” 

He pondered the matter unsatisfactorily some 
moments, returning to it afterward again and again, 
but with the same result. 

He could not even form a suspicion as to why 
Sir Robert had turned death-white when he made 
that sneering speech of his. 

“One thing,” he said to himself, “‘ he hates me, 
though he uses me, but he knows better thsn to fall 
out with me.” 

He muttered an oath: 

“16 would be the making of my lady, though. 
* when rogues fall out honest folks get their due!’ 
I’ve heard.” 

** Till her heart begins to eat itself,” that infa- 
mous Crawley had said to Sir Robert, with a sneer, 
and the baronet, though he had really some manly 
instincts, consented reluctantly to his low-bred con- 
federate’s cruel course. The baronet himself had 
not scrupled in the case of that knightly and un- 
happy gentleman—lost Maurice—to resort to similar 








measures, but this was a woman, a lovely and lofty 
patrician lady, one of whom he had stood in some 
awe, and been proud of perhaps as a relative while 
he envied and hated her. 

The chivalric instinct in his nature which he had 
not been able wholly to strangle cried out against 
such barbarous treatm ent. 

Nevertheless he had set his mind on proud Lady 
Isabel’s inheritance, and he was bound to take any 
course that led to securing it. 

The day wore on. 

My lady’s agony had not been so hard to bear as 
now, even when her worshipped young husband was 
so cruelly torn from her, for then she was not shut 
into inaction by walls and locked doors. She could 
send men to scour the woods and drag the lake and 
patrol the sand beach toward which her lost one 
had last been seen going. 

All was different now. 

She might clench her lovely hands till the rosy 
nails pierced the flesh. She might call and coms 
mand and entreat. Noone would come, no one 
would answer her wild pleadings to know what 
had become of her boy. 

She pictured him in all sorts of dreadful peril. So 
well she knew what advantage his death and hers 
would be to false and wicked Sir Robert that she 
could not by any means persuade herself that he 
was in safety now. 

‘* It would beso easy,” she thought, ‘to drown 
him in the lake, or to drop him off a high wall and 
break his pretty neck, and who could prove it was 
not an accident? Ah! my darling, you and I are in 
terrible danger, from which, I fear, Heaven will not 
soon deliver us.” 

She went and stood beside the door which was 
locked, watching for hours silently, ready to spring 
and fasten her white fingers upon it if it opened 
ever so little. 

They won’t let me starve,” she said to herself ; 
‘¢ some one must come ere long to bring me food, and 
then it shall go hard but I will elude them somehow 
and get out of this room.” : 

Some one did come at last, but it was not till 
after midnight when my lady had withdrawn a lit- 
tle from the door. . k 

Some one outside the door had been listening as 
watchfully as she on the inside. , 

The door had been opened enough to thrust in 
something and instantly closed and relocked. _ 

Lady Isabel sprang forward and stopped with a 
ery of despair as she heard the cruel bolt slip back 
to its place. 

A tray of food was on the floor, a scanty and 
plain repast for a lady like her, but after the first 
turning from it in her anguish the claims of hunger 
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asserted themselves and she came back to it and ate 
eagerly. 

“It is poisoned, perhaps,” she thought, with a 
shudder, when she had eaten a portion and pushed 
the rest from her, 

Not till that momeut did she discover a twisted 
note upon the silver salver. 

She caught at it eagerly, thinking she had possibly 
one friend left in her old ancestral home. 

But the note was from Crawley, written ina 
curious imitation of lost Maurice’s elegant chiro- 
graphy and signed boldly “‘ Maurice Champion.” 

It ran thus: 

** ISABEL,—Onur boy is in my care, and will remain 
so untill have some proof that his mother can 
safely be trusted with his charge. A woman whois 
insane enough to deny her own husband is not in @ 
fit mental condition to have the supervision of the 
well-being of the heir of Kirston Wold. You need 
have no fears concernifig our son. Young Hugh 
shall be my own especial charge, atid who could bé 
expected to have a personal and proper interest in 
his welfare if not I, his own father? ” 

This sneering note tirned Lady Isabel colder than 
ever with horror. 

“Tn his charge, my lamb,” shé murmured. “A 
wolf would indeed be a safer keeper than he,” 

Then she glanced back at the note. Her terrified 
eye caught the fatal word her persecutor had under- 
lined—“ insane.” 

“Great Heaven! that is how he means to be tid 
of us both. He will call meinsane and murder my 
boy. Ah, what a dark and awful plot ie thie.” 

My lady endured the rest of the time as best she 
might till morning dawnedagain. She did not close 
her eyes itt slumber. 

Then #hé took her place at the window, resolved 
to watch till she saw some one and made such am 
appeal as dould not be resisted. 

But the livelong day she only beheld that villain 
who so falsely called himself Mattfive 
He paced the rose garden with his éigar in his mouth 
a great portion of the day, casting a her now and 
then glances of such malignant triumph and 
threatening that, brave as she was, Lady Isabel’s 
very soul quailed within her. But she sat and 
watched him with dark, defiant eyes, as unmoved 
outwardly as though she had been carved from 
stone. 

Thus passed the second day. 

Kirston Wold was less than twelve hours by rail 
from London. Champion Rest was still nearer. 
Lady Isabel knew that if her letters had gone safely, 
and her lawyer and Lord Champion gave the heed 
to them which she had requested, they would be 
with her by the following morning at most. That 
hope sustained her somewhat. But the morning did 
not bring either. Crawley had kept the letters back, 
and sent one of his own instead. Afterwards he 
had sent Lady Isabel’s. The lawyer and Lord 
Champion would not come until the next day to that 
on which the nearly frenzied lady expected them. 

Some time in the latter part of this day she was 
sitting as usual, watching hopelessly, or nearly so, 
from her window, when in the grounds, at one side 
of the rose garden, and quite too far to make him 
hear, she beheld her darling, her little boy, in com- 
pany with her cruel enemy. The child was drawing 
a@ little waggon, one of his mother’s gifts to him, 
and from that distance seemed to Lady Isabel’s torn 
heart as much infatuated with the false man beside 
him as the most of her bewitched household. 

“Even my boy believes in him,” she wailed to 
herself. ‘‘ Oh, how horrible all thisis! When will 
this spell, this wicked enchantment which seems 
laid on me be lifted?” 


CHAPTER XII. 
By force beasts act, and are by force restrained ; 
The human mind by gentle means is gained. 

Lorp CHAMPION and Mr. Timothy Shrive made 
their appearance on the following morning. Lady 
Calthorpe, Sir Robert’s wife, came also, and there 
was, besides, quite an assembly of the county mag- 
nates, male and female, whom Sir Robert had in- 
vited, and upon whom the false Maurice Champion 
contrived, in a marvellously short space, to make a 
favourable impression. 

It is not so difficult for one man to personate 
another when such an interval has elapsed as in 
the present case and there are general points of 
resemblance. There was much more than these in 
Crawley. It has been already explained how feur- 
fully he was like that unhappy soul, lost Maurice 
Champion. Added to this, Sir Robert and his wife, 
Lady Isabel's own relatives, professed not to have 
@ single doubt of his identity. Lord Champion, it 
is true, looked on him rather suspiciously, but Lord 
Champion was not apopular man, and it was well 
known had never liked the true Maurice. 

Mr. Timothy Shrive, the lawyer, had examined the 
ease legally, and declared that beyond all contro- 
versy this man was the lost Maurice, so long 
mourned as dead. 

Then there were the servants, nearly the whole 








household, and Esther Mount, my Lady Isabel’s 
most particular friend and companion. 

Lastly came the child—the young Hugh, whom 
Crawley kept on his knee, or held in his arms, or led 
by the hand the whole time. 

The pretty boy was looking pale. There were 
ciréles round his large black eyes, which made them 
seem larger and blacker than ever, and he had a 
listless, indifferent look very unlike his usual beam- 
ing and sufiny expression. He let Crawley do as he 
would With him. ; 

The omens were given to understand that the 
boy was suffering from his insane mother’s inhuman 
treatment of him, and few were far-seeing enough 
to detect ¢ when Crawley clasped him in his 
arnis the étifild only submitted to his embraces, and 
did not return one of his hypocritical caresses. 

On the eontrary, nearly universal sympathy and 
admiration Were excited by Crawley’s deceitful dis- 
play of toward him. It was so“ interest- 
ing” to see father and child together at last, these 


stupids @ad “so sad that dear Lady Isabel 
should have 86 affected by her husband's re- 
turn.’ 


“ Hae she lost her mind entirely do you suppose ?” 
te 0 ope ?” griml 

= is return, or sorrow ?” grimly in- 
quired rm to “T have heard that, secluded as 
sho has lived,and in spite of her pretended grief for 
her husband, she has all the time been in love with 
aftother men, and was about to marry him, when 
her lawful lord suddenly turned up and spoiled that 
little game.” 

—— was looking — as — 
au us, self-possessed, his prevailing sepect 
thalevoleneé afd wickedness lews apparent than 


sometimes, . 
musty, teeming oly Sigeetoh, tren, 
on the ieeue of the experiment, and the ex. 
per ~ ~,pgue its sucdess on him. 
thai’ 
That gentleman was so given to speech 
and to indul ng in vicious and sot. 
ing out of natural bitterness within him, that 
his precious patron had good reason to fear that he 


would manage to betray that he was as unlike sunny- 
tempered and polished Maurice as a prairie wolf is 
like a grayhound. 

The company were assembled in the library, a 
large and luxurious apartment, with the usual array 
of carved bookcases faced with plate-glass, and 
backed by splendidly bound and plainer volumes, and 
with marble busts and Russia-leather-covered tables 
and chairs. A room es from this had béen 
converted into a refreshment saloon, and there a 
table was spread with as tempting a repast of 
edibles as that epicure, Sir Robert, could contrive. 

Thither sauntered the guests as inclination led, 
and Sir Robert knew, if his confederate did not, how 
easily the judgment is affected through the palate. 

Later, when all was ~ for that, Esther Mount 
came in with —_ Isabel. 

A sound of sobbing followed herin. It was my 
lady’s maid, who had been kept from her these three 
days. Lady Isabel stopped and spoke to her, in 
spite of Esther Mount, who would have hindered 
her if she could, 

“ Why did you let thom have my boy, Lucy ?”’ my 
lady questioned of the girl. 

** My lady, they told me you wanted us both, and 
so I went,” said the girl, truthfully. “ Afterwards 
I could not go back to you because they would not 
let me, They told me you would choose that I should 
stay with your son.” 

“So I would, Lucy,” answered my lady, eagerly. 
“Guard him with your life. Don’t let #em kill 
him, as they will try. Some day he will bein a 
position to reward you amply for any service you 
may render him now.” 

Lucy could only sob inanswer. Lady Isabel had 
changed so terribly in the brief interval since she 
had seen her that it wrung the faithful girl’s heart. 
Every particle of colour had left that perfect face ; 
even her lips were white, and already there was an 
attenuated look about the delicate temples, the 
chiselled features. Grief and anxiety, and perhaps 
something else, had already begun their ravages 
upon that daintily reared lady. Added to that, there 
was a strangeness in Lady I[sabel’s air, an unna- 
tural sound in her voice, a wildness in her beautiful 
eyes, that seemed to Lucy too terrible confirmation 
of those tales which were whispered in the house 
concerning her ladyship’s mind. She observed, with 
sensation approaching horror, that there was some- 
thing fantastic about her dress which was altogether 
unlike the delicate and exquisite taste usually dis- 
played by Lady Isabel. 

My lady wore a black dress as usual, dead black, 
long, sweeping, but in her thickly braided hair was 
woven a coronal of strange-looking flowers, deadly 
nightshade, stramonium and the like, and an im- 
mense sash of scarlet silk was wound and knotted 
about her slender waist. 

Lucy looked from her lady to Esther Mount, 





Esther Mount in a perfect toilet, black velvet with 
ruby ornaments, smiled slightly and shrugged her 
stately shoulders. : 

**T could do nothing with her,” she said, in a low 
voice. ‘ For Heaven’s sake say nothing. I had a 
terrible time to get her to come at all.” 

Lucy sighed, and was silent. 

Lady Isabel had from time to time put her slender 
white hand to her head with a gesture as if she felt 
something wrong or strange there. 

As she was quitting Lucy she stooped and whis- 


3 

“Something is wrong with me, Lucy. I believe E 
have been drugged. chocolate and rolls tasted 
queer this morning, but Ewas very hungry, and I 
ate and drank before E theught. I had nothing to 
eat since the day bef 

The look of horror on faithful Lucy’s 
face, and as Esther atleast half dragged Lady 
Isabel away she burstinte a storm of frightened 
sobs that was heard im the library itself. 


Sir Robert and —— Iwoked keenly at 
Lady Isabel as she Bivery one else was too 
busy watching the —— whom fate 
seemed to have singled out for misery to note the 

that stole over the faces of these two 
master villains. 


They exchanged glanoss presently, and Crawley 
, $ 


90,” orfed. young Hugh, 
and Crawley dared not in the faew of all thoso 
lookers-on separate though every caress was 
like concentrated vat okie 

“My darling, thank Heaven they have not killed 
you,” cried Lady Isabel, straining him close and 
devouring his little face with kisses. 

“T told you to hold the boy fast when she came 
in,” whispered Sir Ro’ in @ passion, to his con- 
federate. 

Lady Isabel lifted her regal face from her boy’s at 

ast. 

Strange enough, every one in the room except 
Crawley, Sir Robert and Esther Mount were crying 
in sympathy. 

Thus much of the advantage they had hoped to 
gain was lost to Crawley and Sir Robert. 

Lady Isabel had come before the court they had 
appointed to try her, but she had not come quite 
= the mad-woman they had intended to represent 


“Mamma,” said Hugh, “these are such ugly 
flowers in your hair, Why do you wear them? They 
smell so. Ugh!” 

My lady kissed him again for answer, and let him 
pull them out, one by one. 

Rs - if they steal you from me again,” she said, 
aloud. . 

“‘ Mamma, that bad man says he is my papa, and 
he beat me,” burst forth young Hugh, in a wild 
storm of hysterical weeping. 

Lady Isabel looked around upon the assembly. 

They were all familiar faces, 

She had gone out very little, but she knew ali 
these faces. 

She looked at them slowly, till she came to Lord 
Champion, a slow, half-bewildered gaze in which 
the drugged reason of the wronged woman was 
struggling desperately to rally itself. 

Sir Robert and Crawley scarcely breathed. 

Mr. Shrive, the lawyer, who had given my lady o 
seat, also watched her with keen though suppressed 
anxiety. 

“* My lord,’’ said Lady Isabel, slowly, “‘ I am very 
glad to see you.” 

Lord Champion had come forward and gravely 
extended his hand. 

He was a tall, thin, pale-faced man, with enough 
of the Champion look in his face to redeem it from 
positive ugliness, and no more. He was much of 
an invalid, being nerveless and irritable, perhaps 
in consequence. He was not popular, but he was 
considered a just man, and both Sir Robert 
and Crawley were anxious to secure him to their side 
in the nefarious game they were 7” ing. , 

“You sent for me, Lady Isabel,” Lord Champion 
said. “You told me in your letter that you be- 
lieved your uncle, Sir Robert, was about to renew 
those persecutions of you which resulted before in 
the loss of your husband. You made the serious 
charge that your uncle had undertaken to cheat 
you into receiving a stranger now as that husband. 
Are you still.of that opinion? Do you still refuse 
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to believe that this gentleman, whom your uncle, 
your aunt, your friends, your own servants, even 
your own child, recognize as Maurice Champion, is 


. 


Lady Isabol put her hand to her head again in 
th» same piteous manner. Her large, beautiful 
eyes looked up at his lordship in a helpless, scared 
way that was very touching to see. 

The influence of the drug she had taken, what- 
ever it was, seemed to be stealing over her again. 

“I—beg your pardon, my lord,” she said, kissing 
her little boy and speaking in a laboured manner. 
“ What was it you were saying?” 

Lord Champion turned and signed for the impos- 
tor to approach. 

Crawley came forward, eager, flushed,* handsome, 
but nervously agitated in spite of his demon-like 
assurance, 

A positive blaze of hatred and aversion flashed 
from my lady’s black orbs as she saw him. 

“Do you know this gentleman, my lady ?’’ asked 
Lord Champion, in a low and gentle tone. 

To the surprise of all she answered, in a clearand 
ringing voice : 

“T know that he is not Maurice Champion, my 
lord, and so does he.” 

Everybody started. 

For the space of a moment it seemed that my 
lady’s anger and dislike had conquered the deadly 
and numbing influence that was paralyzing her 
brain, and Sir Robert and Crawley again exchanged 
frightened glances, 

But it was only for that moment. My lady, who 
had half risen from her chair in her excitement, had 
already fallen back again, and was as before kissing 
young Hugh’s little face, in seeming unconscious- 
ness of Crawley’s hated presence. 

Mr. Timothy Shrive now drew near, and spoke in 


asmalland squeaking voice tiat made you think of 
@ mouse involuntarily. 
“‘ Saddest case within my knowledge, my lord— 


the very saddest,” he said. “Would your lordship 
be pleased to examine the legal bearing of the 
matter ?’’ 

“ Presently, Shrive, oor ra replied his lord- 
ship, frowning and looking from lovely Lady 
Isabel and her child to theimpostor. ‘I never was 
intimate with Maurice Champion. This gentleman 
may or may not be he forall I know. I could not 
make oath either way. Hedoesn’tlook tome much 
as Maurice Champion used to.” 

A chorus of ejaculations rose at this among the 

sts. 

“ How can you say so, my lord!" cried most of 


em. 

His lordship looked round at them. 

“| know one thing,”’ he said, peevishly. ‘'Mau- 
rice Champion, when I knew him, had curling hair, 
not tightly curling, but it lay in shiny waves about 
his head. I remember that particularly.” 

Every eye turned upon Crawley, who, taken by 
surprise,flushed di ly and shot a glance of 
furtive anger at Sir Robert, Neither of them had 
thought of this. Crawley indeed had not known, 
for he had never in his life beheld the true Maurice 
Champion. It was true that lost Maurice had loosel 
curling hair, “waved,” as Lord Champion said, 
while the pretender’s locks were quite straight, 

Crawley stood a moment, gts t lips, @ 
picture of black discomfiture. Sir Robert looked 
only less annoyed and chagrined. Already the 
company began to whisper among themselves at 
Crawley’s strange behaviour. Suddenly Crawley 
threw up his head defiantly, and looked his ques- 
tioners in the face as boldly as if hehad been the 
only honest man present. 

“It is true,” he said, with an effrontery that can- 
not be described, “ that my hair was once curly. 
But I lay ill with a fever a long time, and my hair 
allcame out. When it grew again it was as you see 
. I hope that explanation is satisfactory, my 

tf) “e 


His sneering lip curled ever so little as he con- 
cluded, and, unfortunately for him, Lord Champion 
saw it. 

It is comparatively easy to delude people whose 
Prejudices are all in your favour. It is another thing 
to convince a man who dislikes you, and Lord 
Champion hated this sneering fellow from that 
moment. 

“Your explanation may be satisfactory to others,” 
he said, fretfully; “it amounts to nothing at all 
with me. If you are the true Maurice Champion I 
would believe ita great deal quicker if you came to 
me with just such hair as he had. If you are not 
he, but an impostor, it is as easy to speak falsely 
about your hair as about anything else.” 

Crawley’s black temper boiled up at these con- 
temptuous words. Sir Robert had told him that 
he ought to be ashamed of such an idiotic temper 
as his, and had warned him not to let any one put 
him in a passion on this occasion ; but all was for- 
= = a moment. 

“ You'd bett2r not call me an impostor, my lord !”” 
he shouted, with a horrible oath. ee 





He turned back tho velvet onffs of his coat in a 
flash, and squared himself like a prize-fighter. 

Ircitable as Lord Champion was, apt to lose his 
own temper about trifles, he could be very. cool and 
unmoved when other people lost theirs. His lord- 
ship was neapslaies. He lifted his gold eye-glass 
now with great deliberation, and stared through it 
at Crawley aa he might have done at some curious 


animal, 

_ “I should judge, sir, that. you had been in the 
ring in your time,” his lordship, said coldly and con- 
temptuously still. *‘I never saw any but a profes- 
sional square off in that style, and Iam much obliged 
to you for giving me this clue to your true identity. 
You Maurice Champion ! You are no more he than [ 
am Prince Albert!’ 

Lady Isabel had been sitting silent, one hand 
clasping her boy, the other supporting her forehead. 
She suddenly rose to her feet, and coming beside Lord 
Champion, linked herarmin his. She did not speak, 
but the movement was full of significance, and as 
she stood thus, with lovely grace, patrician in every 
line, beautiful beyond words in spite of that death] 
pallor on those pallid lips, there was something bot: 
in her look and that of the small, flashing-eyed boy 
that marked them apart, and not of that raging im- 
postor’s kind, i 

Lord Champion bent and lifted the child upon his 
arm. 

“ As much likeness between you and this boy as 
between a barn fowl and a young eaglet!” he said, 
sternly; and then addressing the boy, unmindful of 
Crawley’s increasing fury: “ You may be Lord 
Champion some day, lad—don’t youever let that 
villain keep you out of it.” 

At this moment, with the cry of a beast, Crawley 
leaped at him, 

His lordship never flinched or moved, He was a 
Champion too. 

Sir Robert caught Crawley on one side, Shrive on 
~ other, and it was all they both could do to hold 


im. 

The villain fairly foamed at the month in his rage, 
and his handsome face was so livid, distorted and 
swollen that he seemed as if he must burst with 

sion. 
sie Rebert looked nearly as enraged, but it was 
with his precious protégé. ; 

Twisting his hand in his neck-tie he gave the silk 
a turn slyly that brought the tears into the "s 
eyes, while he whispered in his ear: 

* T’ll choke you to death, I swearit, if yon don’t 
come to your senses, you idiot,” 
Crawley gasped gnashed his teeth. , 

Sir Robert appealed to the gaping gentry standing 


round. 

“You'd do the same as he if you were in his place. 
Is that any way to speak of a man ne his own 
child ? Is poor Maurice to be defrauded of both wife 
and child at the bidding of even Lord Champion?” 

Shrive, seeing that Crawley was cooling down and 
beginning to look sulkily ashamed of himself, touched 
Lord Champion respectfully on the arm. 

“My lord, I must insist, in the interests of my 
client, upon your examining the testimony before you 
decide in so important a matter as this.” 

“Which client do you mean, Mr. Shrive ?” coolly 
questioned his lordahip. ‘ 

“ Both, my Jord—they are husband and wife.” 
he No; it is impossible that a low fellow like 

t—." 

Vn apie | heard the words and shot a glance of 
black malignity that way. 

* Let me beg of your lurdship not to speak in that 
manner,” expostulated the lawyer, in a low voice. 
* Will you come into the next room and let me give 
you the points?” 

“Humph! I suppose so—lead on.” 

He would have placed Lady Isabel in a seat, but 
she clung to his arm and looked at him so sadly and 
pleadingly that he could not resist ; so, still carrying 
Hugh, and with the lovely, wan Lady Isabel upon his 
arm, he followed the lawyer. 

It would not interest us to follow very minutely 
the testimony which the lawyer proceeded now to 
lay before Lord Champion. 


(To be continued.) 








How To Store Fruit.—An expensive structure 
is not required, for the fruit may be kept exceed- 
ingly well in a dark room in which it will not be 
exposed to sudden changes of temperature. A cellar 
is a capital place, provided it is perfectly dry and 
dark ; but, as usually constructed, cellars are too 
damp and incapable of being properly ventilated. 
If a place is built expressly for frnit it should, in 
dry soils, be partly below the general level, with 
the svil banked up against the walls, On wet soils 
it may be built upon the level and a bank of soil 
made against the walls. The roof must be double 
or covered with a good thickness of thatch, which 
will materially assist in maintaining an equable 
temperature, The fruit should be kept in perfect 








darkness ; but, to facilitate the examination of the 
stores, windows provided with shutters should be 
fixed at intervals in the roof or elsewhere, accord- 
ing to the style of the house. ‘The fruit-room 
should be in a shady position, for a very consider- 
able number of soft fruits ripening in summer are 
materially improved by being placed ina cool room 
for a few days, and in some cases the season of a par- 
ticular fruit may be prolonged considerably by a por- 
tion of the crop being gathered and then placed in a 
cool dry place ora dry cellar, With regard to the 
internal fittings, it will suffice to say that shallow 
shelves or drawers of open lattice-work are pre- 
ferable for laying the fruit upon.—The Gardener's 
Magazine, 

Anon? AMBRICAN CIVILIZATION.—All through 
their country are ruins of great fortresses, towers, 
aqueduets, and other public works, the origin of which 
is unknown to the present Indians, or only vaguely 
kuown by tradition. Some of these houses contained 
from one hundred to one hundred and sixty rooms. 
In Pecos the ruins of a Christian church anda temple 
to Monteguma stand side by side—the pagan temple 
being apparently the older of the two—just as the 
two religions may have for 4 time flpurished along- 
side of each other. According to Indian tradition, it 
was built by Montezuma himself, who charged them 
not to lose heart under the foreign yoke, and never 
to let the sacred fire burn out in the estufa, for 
“ when the time should come in which the tree should 
fall men with pale faces would pour in from the east 
and overthrow their oppressors, and he himself would 
return to build up his. kingdom; the earth again 
would become fertile, and the mountains yield abun- 
dance of silver and gold.” How the Spaniards came 
and conquered them is, according to them, a partial 
fulfilment of Montezuma’s prophecy, and how the 
Americans with the pale faces came in their turn acd 
drove out the Mexicans may be taken as a second part 
of the fulfilment; the third they are still waiting for. 
The Pimas themselves state that one time they used 
to live in large houses and wore a great and power- 
ful nation, but after the destruction of their kingdom 
they travelled southward, and settled in the valley 
where they now live, preferring tv live in huts so that 
they might not become a subject of envy for a future 
guemy, 

Ratsina Grants.—King Frederick William of 
Prussia, father of Frederick the Great, determined to 
raise to order soldiers whose stature should meet his 
views of what grenadiers to serve royalty should be. 
The army was his hobby, and tall men his special 
admiration. He had a regiment at Potsdam that was 
the talk of the world, on account of their heads and 
shoulders being far above ordinary humanity. There 
were two battalions of 800 each, 2,400 in all, perfect 
Anaks, the shortest of the men being seven feet and 
the tallest nine. Such lofty beings were procured 
from all countries in Europe without regard to cost. 
James Kirkman, an Irish recruit, could not be had 
until six thousand dollars were paid. Tall men were 
decoyed and put into service at all hazards. Next 
he compelled them to marry unusually tall women, 
whether they consented or not. Prussia is rich in 
very tall subjects, the descendants of those gigantic 
grenadiers. In spite of bis eccentric majesty’s efforts, 
nature would have ber own way, and the children of 
such parentage were not all tall at maturity. Then 
again another law came into operation to thwart the 
monarch’s ambition to develope a race of monster men. 
Short men very generally prefer tall wives, and tall 
women dapper little husbands. Of course there is no 
very philosophical way of accounting for taste, but 
such is the fact, There is a growth limitation of 
plants and animals. On reaching the predestined 
dimensions those active artizans that built up the 
body, as far as the law of limitation requires, cease 
labouring and a permanent type of size is thus 
established. It is impossible to go counter to those 
laws and raise giauts of any kind. A few indi- 
viduals, transcending their kindred in altitude, are 
apparently accidental or at least are beyond explana- 
tion ; but anomalies in that respect, like monstrosi- 
ties, cannot be perpetuated through generations. 

Tue MASTERSHIP OF THE ROLLS,—According to 
Haydu’s “ Manual of Dignities,” the Master of the 
Rolls ranks next after the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, <Ancieutly, according to Bratson, the Lord 
Chancellor, or Keeper, was assisted by a numerous 
body of learned persons termed “ Masters,” at the 
head of whom was an officer called the “ Master,” or 
Guardian of the Rolls or Records of his Court. When 
the duties of the Lord Chancellor as a Minister of 
the Crown increased his lordship very naturally re- 
ferred no inconsiderable portion of his judicial fuuc- 
tions to this persouage, whose decrees, however, 
were always subject to the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Court of Chancery itself. He has in his custody 
all enrolments of the Court of Chancery, in which 
are recorded charters, patents, commissions, and 
other instruments uuder the Great Seal, together with 
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deeds, recognizances, and other public documents’ 
made on rolls of parchment, The enrolments since 
the reign of Richard III. have been kept at the 
Rolls Office ; those prior to that date (says Haydn) 
being kept in the Tower of London. Under the 
statute of 1 and 2 Vict., cap. 94, the Master of the 
Rolls is constituted keeper of all the records in the 
Public Record Office founded by that Act. The man- 
sion between Chancery and Fetter lanes called the 
Rotis House, with its chapel adjoining, was formerly 
an hospital for the use of Jews who became converts 
to the Christian faith ; but after the expulsion of the 
Jews from England, in the reign of Edward L., it 
was annexed for ever to the office of the Master of 
the Rolls, who is now a gentleman of Jewish extrac- 
tion, and enters “ The Rolls” without becoming, or 
being asked to become, a convert. The Master of 
the Rolls holds his court here and at Westminter. 
Although the Rolls of the Court of Chancery begin 
in the reign of King John, the first authentic appoint- 
ment of a Keeper or Master, according to Haydn, 
dates only from the 23rd year of the reign of Edward 
]., when Adam de Osgodby had the custody of the 
Rolls of Chancery. 





EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 


By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” etc., etc. 
_——»>_—_ 
CHAPTER XXXV. 

It was in the dead of a wintry night, and a Feb- 
ruary rain was beating against the windows of the 
house, when Edith was roused from her sleep by 
Norah’s voice, which said: 

“]f you please, Mrs. Schuyler, won't you get up 
quick? Gertie Westbrooke has come all alone from 
the cottage in the rain and dark, and says my cousin 
is dying and wants to see you; there is something 
she must tell you. She’s very bad, Gertie says, and 
talking such queer things.” 

Scarcely knowing what she was doing, Edith arose 
and began to dress, while Mr. Schuyler followed more 
leisurely, feeling annoyed at Mary Rogers for being 
ill on such a night as this, and sending for his wife, 
thereby putting him to great discomfort and incon- 
venience, for if Edith went to the cottage, as she 
secmed resolved to do, he of course must go also. 
And in a short time they were in their carriage and 
driving rapidly down the road toward the house 
where Mary Rogers was anxiously expecting them. 

As soon asshe knew Mrs. Schuyler would come 
Gertie had sped back through the darkness and rain, 
and when the carriage drew up before the gate she 
stood in the open doorway, her hair all wet and drip- 
ping, and her face pale with fear as she clutched 
Edith’s cress and whispered : 

“Oh, Mrs. Schuyler, 1’m so glad you have come. 
She wanted you so much and said there was some- 
thing she must tell you. But I’m afraid she can’t 
now, because she’s worse. She cannot talk; come 
quick, please, The doctor is there. I went for him 
first, and then back by the bill.” 

Edith had never been inside the cottage since she 
came to Schuyler Hill. She was always meaning to 
do so, and once, just after Robert had finished “ La 
Soeur,” she promised to go and see it, but the thought 
of standing again in the room where Abelard had 
jain dead had brought back the iron fingers, and she 
‘dared not risk it then for fear of the result. 

Now, however, she had little time to think of her- 
self, and almost before she was aware of what she 
‘was doing she had crossed the threshold of her old 
bome and stood again in the familiar room. But she 
did not look about her, for Gertie hurried her on to 
the apartment where Mary Rogers lay, her face ashen 
pale, and ber eyes fastening themselves with a look 
of intense longing and eagerness upon Edith as she 
came in, 

When a young girl Mrs. Rogers had, it was after- 
wards ascertained, suffered from an affection of the 
heart, which she supposed she had entirely outlived, 
Within the last few months, however, it had troubled 
her at intervals, and the night of the severe attack 
she had told Gertie she was not well and had gone 
early to bed, Gertie, who slept upstairs, was 
awakened, she said, by loud groans, and hurrying to 
her auntie’s room she found her on the floor where 
she had fallen in her attempt to strike a light. Her 
first words after Gertie helped her back to bed 
‘were: 

“I am going to die, and I must see Mrs, Schuyler 
first and tell her something. Go for her quick, and the 
doctor too, if you are not afraid, I shall live till you 
come back.” 

She could talk then, but her powers of speech were 
gone now, and when Edith went up to her and said: 
“ What can I do for you?” her lips tried in vain to 
frame the words she would say, while great drops of 
perspiration stood upon her face, wrung out by her 

satense desire to speak. It was hardly paralysis or 


apoplexy either, the doctor said, but a kind of mix” 
ture of both, and while it left her mind perfectly clear 
it took from her the power of utterance and made her 
as helpless as a child. 

“Can’t you tell me what it is you wish to say to 
me?” Edith asked, as she took the clammy hand 
which was raised feebly to meet hers. 

There was a shake of the head, and Edith con- 
tinued : 

“ Perhaps you can write it ?” 

She shook her head again while the eager eyes 
went from Edith’s face to Gertie, and from Gertie 
back again. 

“T think I can guess,” Edith said. “It is about 
Gertie. You wish to talk to me of her.” 

Then the quivering lips moved, and gave forth a 
sound which Edith knew meant “ Yes,” and she con- 
tinued: 

“ You are anxious about her future if you die?” 

Mrs. Rogers waited a moment and then nodded as- 
sent, while every muscle of her face worked pain- 
fully as she tried to speak. 

“Oh, auntie,” Gertie cried, as she bent over the 
dying woman, wiping the drops from her forehead, 
and smoothing her grayish hair lovingly, ‘don’t be 
troubled for me. I shall surely take care of myself. 
I am strong and well and willing to work. I can 
find something to do, and everybody will be kind to 
me ” 


There were tears in Mary’s eyes, and they rolled 
silently down her cheeks as she iooked at the brave 
young girl, who was so sure of finding kindness in 
every body. 

Meanwhile Edith had been thinking, and as the re- 
sult of her thought she said: 

“ Mrs. Rogers, will it comfort you to know that if 
you die Gertie shall come to live with me, and I will 
take care of her?” 

Then the quivering lips, struggling so hard to ar- 
ticulate, managed to say: 

** Yes, yes—yours "—and feeling for Gertie’s hand 
she put it in Edith’s, and whispered again “ Yours,” 
while the drops on her face grew larger and thicker 
with her agonizing efforts to tell what she could not. 
How hard she tried to make them understand the 
secret she had kept so long; and once she took the 
shawl which lay near her, and, folding it up to look 
like a child, she held it close to her bosom as a mo- 
ther holds her baby, and then with her hand pointed 
to Gertie, and from her to Edith, mumbling the oue 
word, ** Yours, yours.” 

““What does she mean?” Edith asked, in great 
perplexity. ‘It must be something about little 
Jamie—that you will take care of him perhaps. Is 
that it?” 

Mrs. Rogers’s “ No-o-o” came with a moaning cry, 
followed at last by the word “equal,” spoken so 
plainly that there could be no mistake. 

“ Equal,” Edith repeated, thoughtfully ; and then, 
as a sudden idea came into her mind, her face 
flushed a little, and, remembering the pride and 
haughtiness at Schuyler House, and the opposition 
she might have to encounter, she hesitated a moment 
before she asked: “ You wish Gertie to come to me 
as an equal ?” 

There was a decided nod, accompanied with a flash 
of the eyes, and then Edith glanced at the beautiful 
girl beside her standing with clasped hands, her head 
bent forward to listen, with a look of surprise and 
wonder in her eyes. That she should goto Schuyler 
House as anything but aa equal had never occurred 
to her, and the question hurt her a little, and brought 
a gleam of pride into her face as she waited Edith’s 
reply. 

‘ Surely, surely they can make no menial of her,” 
Edith thought, as she looked again at the young girl 
just budding into womanhood ; and, resolving to brave 
everything, she said, as if there had never been a 
doubt in her mind, “ Certainly, Mrs. Rogers, she 
shall come as an equal and have every possible ad- 
vantage. I promise you that solemnly, Are you 
satisfied ?” 

Mary nodded, while her white eyes wore that look 
of intense longing, as if there was something more 
which she wished to tell. But she could not, and 
when at last she gave it up she managed to whisper: 

“The box! the box!” 

They could not guess ker meaning, and thought 
her mind was wandering, though the motion of dis- 
sent she made when they hinted as much was a proof 
to the contrary. 

Very sleepy, and uncomfortable, and a little im- 
patient withal, Mr. Schuyler waited in the adjoining 
room, wholly unsuspicious of the compact which was 
to affect him so seriously. 

But Edith did not forget him, or that it was his 
right to have something to say in the matter; and when 
shesaw the woman was quiet she stole out tu her hus- 

band, who was sitting disconsolately before the fire, 
and, laying her arm careless!y across his neck, said 
to him; 








—, 


“ Howard, I have done something which I trust 
you will approve, The poor woman is distressed 
about leaving Gertie alone, and I have promised that 
she shall live with us.” 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” he said, thinking of 
Jamie and how much he was attached to Gertie 
Westbrooke. 

“Yes, but that is not all,” and now Edith’s white 
fingers threaded in her husband’s hair. “I have 
promised to take her as an equal, not as a servant in 
any form. Iam to treat her and educate her as if 
she were my sister. Are you willing, Howard ?” 

He did not know whether he was or not. He only 
knew that it was very disagreeable being turned out 
of bed at midnight and brought through the storm to 
this comfortless room, where the fire in the stove did 
not more than half burn, and the one candle on the 
table ran up a huge black wick and smelled horribly 
of tallow ; and then, to crown all, Edith must ask if 
he was willing to take into his family and treat as her 
sister a little obscure girl, whose mother—he would 
persist in thinking Mrs. Rogers her mother—took in 
fluting, and ironing, and washing, too, for aught he 
kvew, for a living. 

Yes, it was hard, and his eyebrows came together, 
and his hands went farther into his pockets, while he 
sat a moment in silence. 

Then he said: 

“Do you wish it very much?” 

Yes, Edith did wish it very much, and with one 
great bound her heart seemed to go out toward Gertie 
with a yearning tenderness never felt for her before. 
She wanted her. She must have her, and she replied : 

“Yes, I wish it very much—more than 1 have 
wished for anything before for years.” 

“Then take her,” was the response, and with a kiss 
of thanks Edith went back to the sick-room, where 
Mrs. Rogers was now asleep, with her head pillowed 
on Gertie’s shoulder. 

But the slumber did not last long, and when tho 
gray, wet, wintry morning looked into the room Mary 
Rogers was dead, and what she had tried so hard to 
tell to Edith Schuyler had not been told. 

Gertie’s grief at first was wild and passionate, but 
Edith comforted her as best she could, and, taking 
her away from the corpse, led her up to her own 
chamber, the little room where she once had dreamed 
of future happiness and then wept bitterly over its 
ruin. 

As she entered the apartment and cast her eye upon 
the opposite wall she started involuntarily, while the 
words rose to her lips: 

‘** How came my picture here?” 

But it was not her picture; it was “La Soeur,” 
which Robert, who was in London for the winter, had 
given Gertie permission to hang in her room, and 
which at first struck Edith so forcibly as a likeness 
of herself when, a girl of fifteen, she used to look 
from the windows of that room for the coming of 
Abelard. As she examined it more closely, however, 
the likeness faded out, and she could not see Heloise 
Fordham in it as plainly as she had at first. 

* Edith, my dear, you really must go now. I can- 
not allow you to remain any longer,” came from the 
foot of the stairs where her husband was standing, 
and with a kiss for the sobbing, desolato child, and a 
promise to come again before the day was over and 
to send Norah to stay altogether till after the funeral, 
Edith joined her impatient lord and was driven 
rapidly home. 

Nor did she return as she had promised, for ex- 
posure to the damp night air brought on a severe 
cold, which confined her to her room, where, on the 
day of the funeral, she sat looking wistfully in the 
direction of the cottage, watching the people gather- 
ing there, and the hearse standing before the gato 
just as it stood that other day when hers was the 
only heart that ached for the burden it took away. 

They were coming down the walk now, the six 
men with the coffin, and she felt a keen throb of pity 
for the little figure clad in black, which, with Norah, 
walked behind. It was the Schuyler carriage which 
took them to the grave, and Edith blessed her hus- 
band for this kindness to the girl who was so much 
to her, and for his thoughtfulness in requesting his 
daughters and their governess, Miss Browning, to 
attend the funeral. He did it for her sake, she knew, 
and Julia, who rebelled stoutly at first, wondering 
why she should attend the funeral of one whom she 
had only known in the capacity of a menial, knew 80 
too, and in Edith’s hearing made some remarks about 
“the new element which was dragging her father 
down.” 

As yet she did not know that Gertio was coming to 
Schuyler House to live. Neither did any one except 
Mrs, Tiffe, for Edith thought best not to speak of it 
during the two or three days when Norah remained 
at the cottage with Gertie, looking over her cousins 
effects, packing away her things, and separatiug them 
from Gertie’s. ‘ 

In a small box, which fastened with a spring, they 
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found several business-like documents, some yellow 
with age, some fresher-looking, and among them the 
papers relating to Gertie’s “forty pounds.” This 
Norah kept to give Mr. Schuyler; then, carelessly 
glancing at a few of the others, and finding them 
mostly receipts and papers relating to the bank, now 
good for nothing, she proposed to Gertie that they 
should burn them, But Gertie said ‘*No, I may want 
to look at them some time,” so they were put back in 
the box, and neither noticed the fresh, white sheet 
which, had they read it, would have changed the 
tenor of Gertie’s life. 

But they did not read it, and the box was put away 
in Gertie’s trunk and the house was set to rights, and 
the room which Robert Macpherson still kepi for his 
studio when he was there was left just as it was, 
with “La Soeur” removed to its old place on the 
easel, and at the close of the third day Norah locked 
the doors and, with Gertie, passed out into the street, 
leaving tenantless the cottage for which Godfrey had 
never taken a shilling rent since Mrs, Rogers had 
lived there. . 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Ir was known now from Mrs. Tiffe, the house- 
keeper, down to Jennie, the scullion, that Gertie 
Westbrooke was to be an inmate of the household, 
but no one seemed to wonder much or care particu- 
larly, unless it was Kitty, the laundress, who groaned 
a little over the extra washing, but consoled herself 
that the girl would not probably “ wear as many frills 
and puffs as the young ladies did.” 

With regard to her exact position in the family 
they were in doubt, but guessed she was to be either 
second waiting-maid to their mistress or nurse tu the 
baby, but of this opinion Edith, who had overheard 
their conjectures, disabused them at once. 

‘Miss Westbrooke is not coming here as waitress 
or nurse,” she said. “She comes as a young lady of 
the house, and as such you will treat her with 
deference and respect.” 

It was the first time Edith had assumed her full 
diguity as mistress, but she did it well and passed on, 
while the servants glanced curiously at each other, 
and John, the table-waiter, said he knew now why 
Miss Julia looked so black at lunch and whisked so 
spitefully out of the room. 

Julia was furious, and when alone with her father 
spoke her mind freely to him, asking first if it was 
true, as she had heard, that Mrs. Schuyler had 
adopted Gertie Rogers and was to bring her there to 
live. 

“Not adopted; no, certainly not adopted her,” he 
said, apologetically, for there was something in his 
daughter’s black eyes which made him wince a little. 
“That woman was anxious about her child’s future, 
and Mrs. Schuyler—or, rather, we promised to give 
her a home and en education, but there was no talk 
of adoption. No, certainly not.” 

He was careful to spare Edith as much as possible, 
and generously said we—but Julia was not deceived, 
und answered, indignantly: 

~ What is Gertie Rogers and that woman to Mrs. 
Schuyler? Are they relatives of hers, that she has 
8) persistently interested herself in them since she 
came to Schuyler Hill? It would certainly seem as 
if they were more than chance acquaintances, as she 
affirms.” 

“Julia, hush! I will hear no more,” he said, an- 
gered at this covert sneer at Edith; but Julia would 
notstop, and continued, hotly: 

“T wonder what my mother would say could she 
know the kind of society to which her children are 
subjected, and the danger threatened Godfrey.” 

“Godfrey!” he repeated, in surprise; and Julia 
answered him: 

‘*You must have been blind not to have seen the 
interest he has taken in this Gertie Rogers ever sizce 
she name here. Why, she has even presumed to 
criticize his manners and his mode of talk; and he 
has promised to improve for her sake, and holds her 
up as a pattern for Alice and me to imitate. If he 
does this now, when she is his tenant, and in her 
proper place, what may he not do when he finds her 
here, an equal, and a daughter of the house, as I un- 
derstand Mrs. Schuyler says she is to be, Possibly 
she may yet be the daughter really ; and, if so, you'll 
have yourself to thank.” 

Now Julia had not the slightest fear for Godfrey, 
or thought he would ever be to Gertie more than he 
was then, and the entire secret of her aversion to the 
child lay in the great interest Robert Macpherson 
manifested in her. 

From the very first Julia had appropriated Robert 
to herself, and though he had never manifested any 
particular preference for her she had managed to 
monopolize his attentions, and was fearfully jealous 
of aay one who stood in her way iu the least. 

She had quarrelled with Rosamond Barton because 
he once escorted her home from a party, and had re- 
fused to speak to Eunma for an entire day when she 
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found her in the summer-house sitting alone with 
Robert, who was reading ‘‘ Lady Geraldive’s Lovo” 
to her; and though Gertie was a mere child, and out- 
side her charmed circle, she was even jealous of her 
because of Robert’s interest in her, and the un- 
bounded praise he so unhesitatingly bestowed upon 
her. 

He thought her face the most beautiful he had ever 
seen, and he had painted her portrait and called it 
“La Soeur,” and when it was done had insisted that 
Julia should see it, and praise it too. 

She had seldom visited his studio without finding 
Gertie there also—sometimes sitting to the artist, and 
sometimes conning her lesson under his supervision. 

In some respects he was more her teacher than Miss 
Browning, and to him she owed the astonishing pro- 
gress she made in German and French, and the deli- 
cacy of her touch on the piano, and the fund of 
general information which she possessed, and so often 
manifested to the discomfiture of the young ladies at 
Schuyler House. 

It had been a part of Robert's bargain with Mrs. 
Rogers that he should assist Gertie in her lessons, 
and what had at first been done as a duty soon became 
a pleasure, as the young man grew more and more 
astonished and delighted with the capacity of his 
pupil to receive and retain knowledge. 

He was greatly interested in her, and spoke of her 
so often in Julia’s presence that she began to hate 
the girl, who had hitherto been only indifferent to 
her as one beneath her notice ; asd now she was to 
become an inmate of the family, where Mr. Mac- 
pherson would meet her on terms of equality when 
he came back in the spring. And this was the cause 
of Julia’s anger, and the reason why she dared talk 
as she did to her father, who was made quite as un- 
comfortable as she wished him to be. 

Perhaps it was an unwise thing to bring Gertie 
into the house on terms of equality. She was very 
pretty. She would, of course, grow prettier with 
years, while Godfrey was headstrong and impetuous, 
and might be led to do herharm by attentions which 
to him would mean nothing, but would, nevertheless, 
be much to her. 

Mr. Schuyler tried to believo that it was only for 
Gertie that he anticipated harm. Godfrey would 
never be in earnest, admire her as he might, and, con- 
sequently, no serious injury could accrue to him ex- 
cept, indeed, the moral one of deceiving and playing 
with the feelings of another. The real hurt would 
fall on Gertie, and for her sake it might have been 
better to leave her where she was. It was not well 
to lift people from their own proper level, except 
indeed in the case of Edith, which was very dif- 
ferent. 

Thus Mr, Schuyler reasoned when Julia had left 
him to his own reflections, which finally assumed the 
thought that Edith had been foolish, if not unreason- 
able, to wish Gertie to come there, and he unwise to 
permit it. 

But it was too late now. She was expected that very 
afternoon, and as he wect up to look at his boy before 
going out he stumbled over dustpan and broom which 
were standing before the door of the room opposite 
Edith’s, which he knew was to be Gertie West- 
brooke’s, 

Glancing in, as he paused, he saw a bright fire in 
the grate, and a pretty bouquet of hot-house flowers 
on the dressing-table, while Edith herself was ar- 
ranging the chairs and curtains, experiencing as she 
did it a strange feeling of rest and happiness, as if 
what she was doing was done more for the young 
girl who years ago lived in that cottage by the bridge 
than for Gertie Westbrooke. The two were in her 
mind strangely blended into one, and she found it as 
hard to separate them as shedid to identify herself 
with the Heloise Fordham she used to know, but who 
now seemed to have faded entirely from her life, and 
merged herself in that of little Gertie. 

“ T cannot tell why I love that child so much, un- 
less it is because she is just the age my own daughter 
would have been, and looks as she might have 
looked,” she said to herself, as she looped back the 
heavy curtain from the window and then, with her 
forehead leaning against the pane, stood thinking of 
the child that died, and wondering what her own life 
would have been had that child lived and grown to 
beautiful girlhood. ‘“ Not what it is now,” she said, 
just as her husband startled her by calling, rather 
sharply: 

“Edith, what are you doing here in this cold 
room ?” 

He had never spoken to her in this tone of voice, 
and she turned towards him with a look of surprise 
in her face as she replied : 

“It is not cold; the fire has been kindled somo 
time, and I wanted to see that Gertie’s room was all 
right. I am so sorry for her, and wish her to feel at 
home.” 

“ Yes, certainly ; but, Edith—Mrs. Schuyler—my 
dear—are you not in danger of spoiling her by mak- 








ing so much of her? You could hardly do more if 
she were Alice herself, and such peopie do not often 
bear sudden elevation.” 

“Oh, Howard, what do you mean? You are not 
sorry we gave her a home?” Edith asked, in much 
perplexity at his manner, as she followed him into 
the nursery, 

“No, not exactly that, certainly not; under the 
circumstances we could hardly have done otherwise 
than to give her a home; but we might have stopped 
there. Yes, certainly, we need not have made her 
one of the family, and our having done so may be 
productive of a great deal of harm. My daughter 
Julia is already in open rebellion, and has said things 
which disturb me very much.” 

“Julia,” Edith began, indignantly, but checked 
herself at once, as she met the questioning look in 
her husband’s eyes, and saw the meeting together of 
his eyebrows, 

Julia had been her only béte noir since the depar- 
ture of Miss Rossiter, and though there had never 
been any open rupture, and they were outwardly ox- 
tremely polite to each other, Edith knew that there 
was no real liking between them, and that she was 
still looked upon by the young lady as an intrudor 
and adventuress, and that the slightest provocation 
on her part would surely fan the smouldering fire 
into a flame. 

Not a hint of this had she ever given her husband, 
who, seeing them so civil to each other, supposed 
there was the best of feeling between them, excepi 
indeed that Julia looked upon his wife as belonging 
to a different grade from the Schuylers and Rossiters, 
a fact which he secretly admitted to himself, though 
he admired and loved her just the same. 

“You were going to speak of Julia,” ho said, as 
Edith stopped so suddenly. 

And she replied: 

“ Nothing of any consequence, except that I will 
keep Gertie out of her way as much as possible.” 

“Yes, certainly, and now I must go. I have an ap- 
pointment in the town. There’s the carriage at the 
door. Good-bye.” 

He kissed her white forehead and stooped to kiss 
his boy, when Edith said, hesitatingly: 

“By the way, Howard, would you mind driving 
round to the cottage on your way home and bringing 
Gertie with you? The snow is so deep and the 
walking so bad.” 

“T shall not have time,” he answered, a little 
coldly, as he buttoned his overcoat, “and then you 
forget that such people do not mind mud and snow. 
They are used to it.” 

He was gone before Edith could utter a word, and 
with a swelling heart she watched him driving down 
the avenue, and then, bending over the cradle of her 
boy, she shed the first really bitter tears she had 
known since coming to Schuyler House. It is true 
she had received insolence from Miss Rossiter, cold- 
ness from Julia, and indifference from Alice, but these 
had weighed little when her husband’s uniform 
kindness and consideration were in the opposite 
scale, and now it seemed as if he, too, were against 
her, and for a time she cried silently, wondering if 
she had done wrong to befriend the orphan girl, and 
if her coming there would be the beginning of dis- 
cord between herself and husband, 

“ Mrs, Schuyler, please, may Icomein? It’s I— 
Gertie,” a soft voice said at the door, and starting up 
Edith went to meet the young girl, and winding her 
arms around her kissed her lovingly, while all doubts 
of right and wrong were swept away with her first 
glance into the bright, innocent face and the soft blue 
eyes looking at her so wonderingly. 

Gertie had never expected the carriage to come for 
her. As Mr. Schuyler had said, she was accustomed 
to mud and snow, and with Norah had walked to the 
house, watched by Julia from the moment she en- 
tered the avenue. 

“There sbe comes,” she had (id to Emma, 
“basket, bundle and all. Now you see if sho does 
not ring the front door bell instead of following 
Norah,” 

But Emma was too much absorbed in “Ivanhoe” 
to care whether Gertie made her advent through the 
front, or side, or back door, and made no reply to 
her sister, who continued her watch, noticing first 
Gertie’s little feet and shapely ankles as she held 
her dressfrom the melting suow, and noticing secondly 
the dazzling purity of her complexion when con- 
trasted with the deep black of her dress, and how 
her wavy hair, falling so carelessly down her neck, 
brightened her whole appearance as nothing else 
would have done. 

This was Gertie’s favourite style of wearing her 
beautiful hair, It was so long and heavy and took 
so much time to curl it that she suffered it to ripple 
over her shoulders, where it was held sometimes by 
a blue knot of ribbon, but often allowed to have itg 
way and cover her like a cloud of gold with shadows 
of red upon it, 
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“T suppose she thinks it becoming to have that 
hair blowing around her face and eyes,” Julia 
thought, forgetting the time when she had tried the 
effect with her black straight tresses, and found it 
hideous, or, as Alice had said, that “it made her look 
like a squaw.” Rint 

Gertie had passed from her sight by this time, en- 
toring at a side door with Norah, who, knowing the 
position she was to occupy in tle house, took her 
upstairs at once, and, pointing out her room to her, 
left her in the south hall, while she went to change 
her wet shoes and stockings. But Gertie could not 
believe this pretty room wasintended for her. There 
must be some mistake, she thought ; and, seeing the 
door opposite slightly ajar, and knowing it led into 
the nursery, and that Mrs, Schuyler was probably 
there, she ventured to knock and ask if she might 
enter, 

(To be continued.) 





THE WORKING CLASSES IN ITALY. 


Ar Naples the condition of the mechanic is not at 
a'l an enviable one, the rate of wages ranging from 
about 1s. 6d. a day to 3s., an exception prevailing in 
favour of shipwrights, etc., who earn 10d. more, At 
tle same time the value of money is less than it is in 
England, for though the bare necessaries of life are 
cheaper everything else is far dearer, and it is calcu- 
lated that a working man with a family would liveas 
well on 7. or 8. in Evgland as on 10/. in Naples. 

An Englishman would not be able to live in Naples 
in the same manner as a native does; the diet he 
would require would be much more expensive, and he 
would be miserable in the damp, unventilated, filthy 
holes (called bassi), in which the native workman 
lodges; and unless he were careful he would run 
serious risks from the climate. Many Englishmen 
have gone to Naples in search of work, but all of 
them, with very few exceptions, have gone home 
again, finding that they were not appreciated by the 
Neapolitan employers, who objected to pay them 
more than the native hands. The few who appear 
to get on have special employment as engiuveers, 
managers, directors of factories, etc. ; but, looking to 
the price they have to pay for “ home comforts,” it is 
doubtful if they are as well off as they would be in 
England. 

The province of Genoa contains some 650,000 in- 
habitants, of whom about one-fourth are engaged in 
agriculture—mapy of the field labourers, however, 
working at some trade or manufacture to eke out their 
living—the women especially, who find occasional 
employment in coral cleaning, glove making, etc. 

The agriculturists are for the most part owners of 
small plots of land, on which they spend their un- 
tiring energies, but, owing to the soil on the moun- 
tain slopes being torn up by the winter torrents and 
scorched by the summer sun, obtain but meagro 
harvests. These poor cultivators hardly mxnage to 
live, and numbers of them are emigrating yearly. 
The mechanics and artisans, on the contrary, are toler- 
ably well off, and indeed are considered to be in a 
thriving condition. Shipbuilding employs a number 
of hands, who, when work is plentiful, can earn from 
25s. to 30s. a week. In iron works and foundries 
the wages are from 2s, to 2s. 6d. a day. In the 
cotton mills and factories the men earn 2s. a day, 
and the women 1s, 2}d. The wages of paper-makers 
are from 1s. 64. to 3s. 6d. a day, according to their 
skill, but this trade is declining under the pressure of 
competition and the more perfected system of manu- 
facture adopted by other countries. The wages in 
multitudes of other trades carried on in the province 
would average about the same as those given above. 

The workmen are, as a rule, a contented, hard- 
working, and peaceable set; strikes are scarcely 
known among them, and if disputes arise they are 
generally amicably settled. 

In the city of Genoa savings banks are popular, the 
interest allowed to depositors being 4 and even 5 per 
cent. There are also societies for mutual relief, 
counting some 10.000 members. The following inte- 
resting contrast between the Italian working classes 
and those of England and France is translated from 
the report of an Italian committee appointed to inquire 
into the subject: 

“It is certain that the demands and the sufferings 
of our working classes are less than those of the 

English and French, but also they work less and pro- 
duce less, Our workmen are in general more sober, 
more modest, more patient, more naturally intelli- 
gent, less open to the seductions of dangerous Uto- 
pian ideas, and have confidence, more than English 
or French, and as much as Germans, in mutual help 
and association. On the other hand, and taken in 
the mass, they are less assiduous, less laborious, loss 
instructed, and possess less dignity and self-respect 
than these. From this it follows that the most salient 
point in the working-class question in our country 
is precisely the opposite of that which preoccupics 








and troubles the great industrial nations of our day. 
For them the great problem is this: How to insure 
continuous work and sufficient pay to a working 
population constantly on the increase, well taught, 
energetic, fired by the fever of work and gain, who, 
pressing on tumultuonsly and imperiously to the 
workshops, dictate terms to capital, and often compel 
their acceptance. For us, instead, the problem con- 
sists rather in finding means to inspire the conscious- 
ness and dignity of labour, to give the working man 
strength and stimulus, to rouse him from laziness, 
and to redeem from béeggary a population as yet en- 
cumbered with parasites, idlers, and vagabonds, to 
render yet more fruitful and productive the labour of 
the labourers, to arouse in the contented mediocrity of 
the masses the hope and the pride of a constant and 
progressive amelioration—to second, in a word, the 
desire and research of labour rather to resist its de- 
mands and encroachments.” 








MORAL COURAGE IN EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


Have the courage to discharge a debt while you 
have the money in your pocket. 

Have the courage to do without that which 
you do not need, however much your eyes may covet 
it. 
Have the courage to speak your mind when it is 
necessary that you should do so; and hold your 
tongue when it is prudent that you should do so, 

Have the courage to speak to a friend ina “ seedy” 
coat, even though you are in company with a rich 
one, and richly attired. 

Have the courage to own you are poor, and thus 
disarm poverty of its sharpest sting. 

Have the courage to tell a man why you refuse to 
credit him. 

Have the courage to tell a man why you will not 
lend him your money; 

Have the courage to cut the most agreenble ac- 
quaintance you have when you are convinced that 
he lacks principle; a friend should bear with a 
friend’s infirmities, but not with his vices, 

Have the courage to show your respect for hon- 
esty in whatever guise it appears, and your onn- 
tempt for dishonesty and duplicity by whomsoever 
exhibited. 

Have the courage to wear your old clothes until 
you can pay for new ones, 

Have the courage to prefer comfort and propriety 
to fashion in all things. 


A STRANGE custom is observed in Madagascar. 
The Queen, among other feudal rights, is en- 
a to the rump of every bullock killed in the 
island. 

Bicrctk JouRNRkY.—Two gentlemen recently ac- 
complished a bicycle journey from London to the 
Land’s End, a distance of over 300 miles. They were 
42 hours 25 minutes actually upon their vehicles, and 
their trip occupied them just one week. 

DEATH oF Princess BisMARcK.—The death of 
Princess Bismarck, wife of the Chancellor of the 
German Empire, took _—" at Baden-Baden on the 
17th September. he deceased lady was of 
English parentage, having been the eldest daughter 
of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Watkin Williams-Wynn, 
G.C.H, and K.0.B,, who was formerly envoy to the 
Court of Denmark, and grand-daughter of Sir 
Watkin Williams-Wynn, M.P. for Denbighshire. 

Tue AERIAL VELOCIPEDE.—Pending the arrival 
of the “Graphic” balloon across the Atlantic some 
inventors in Paris content themselves with the aerial 
velocipede, which moves along bars suspended from 
poles, the wheel of the machine biting the bar below, 
and a running pulley on a bar above, keeping the 
velocipede in position, All the voyager has to do is 
to use his legs and off he goes—from one end to the 
other of a rail thirty yards long. The price of a ro- 
turn ticket is one sou. Some schools have patronized 
the toy—a new item in the extras. Possibly ladies’ 
academies may include it in calisthenics and the use 
of the globes. 

ADULTERATION oF TEA.—A “tea-broker” writes 
complaining of the working of the Adulteration Act 
upon green tea. It appears that the merchants, al- 
though perfectly cognizant of the bearing of the Act, 
neglected to inform the makers, imagining that some 
“ understanding” could be come to with the authorities 
to limit legal action to cases of adulteration injurious 
to health. ‘Tea has been coloured and faced so long 
that in the opinion of tea-brokers those practices can- 
not be injurious to the public; but it is more than 
probable that mach of the bad effects attributed to 
tea-drinking may be due to “colouring” matter. At 
all events, it should be useless to plead that wrong 
has been done hundreds of times in order to miti- 
gate punishment after warning has been given. 

THE VAGRANT ActT.—Rogues and vagabonds will 
do well to note that on October I a new Act, the 
provisions of which are specially applicable to them. 








came into operation. On that day the Vagrant Acg 
of 1868 was repealed, and the new statute was to be 
construed as one with the 5th George IV., c. 38, for 
the punishment of idle and disorderly persons and 
rogues and vagabonds in England. The law is now 
extended to gaming with coins, cards, tokens, or 
other articles, in any street, road, or public highway, 
and the offender is deemed a rogue and vagabond 
within the recited Act, and may be imprisoned under 
that Act, or in lieu of such punishment be fined fora 
first offence a sum not exceeding 40s. and for a sub- 
sequent offenco not exceeding 57. By gambling in 
the streets at “pitch and toss” persons are deemed 
rogues and vagabonds, 

Tue VEcrraRtans.—No naturalist who has ex- 
amined the teeth of man, and compared their struc- 
ture with those of the lower animals, can be of the 
opinion that those who call themselves vegetarians, 
and restrict themselves to vegetable diet, are acting 
in accordance with the dictates of nature. The teeth 
of man, partaking as they do in a nearly equal de- 
gree of the properties of the herbivorous and carni- 
vorous classes of animals, show that he has been 
destined to be noarished by both descriptions of food. 
We do not require to refer to what weuld be suffi- 
cient evidence of the propriety of using this kind of 
aliment—viz., the natural instincts of man to seek it, 
or to the superiority in energy and stamina seen in 
those races of mankind who freely use, compared 
with those who from circumstances or superstitious 
observance, do not partake of animal food—the form 
and structure of the teeth alone afford the most con- 
clusive proof that man has been intended by his 
Creator to derive his food in nearly equal degrees 
from the animal and vegetable kingdoms. They will 
best preserve their constitutions in unimpaired 
vigour, therefore, who do not confine themselves ex- 
clusively to the use of either, 

PeTRoLEUM FoR Furt.—Among the anomalies of 
the fuel question the most striking consist in tho 
fact that the supply of petroleum from the Penn- 
sylvania wells is now at a rate which has reduced 
its value to 1d. per gallon, and that yet no methods 
have been brought into general use to utilize this 
product, either for manufacturing or domestic pur- 
poses, so a8 to influence the price of coal. ‘I'he pre- 
sent yield of the region is estimated at 30,000 barrels 
a day. Many single wells give as much as 1,300 
barrels daily, and new discoveries are constantly 
made, the chief flow being from a locality embracing 
& space of not more than about « third of a mile, and 
most of the discoveries being on ground which had 
hitherto been considered unproductive, but which is 
now brought into play “ by the use of nitro-glycerine 
torpedoes, that upon being thrown into the opening 
produce sufficient concussion to open the interstices 
in which the petroleum is secreted.” An impression 
is become general that the existence of this fuel is as 
extensive as that of coal itself, and meanwhile, al- 
though it seems not to be turned to sufficient account 
in Europe to mitigate the inconveniences from the 
scarcity of coal, its qualities are finding recognition 
in China and Japan, whither considerable shipments 
are now in progress... 


——_—E=E== 


THE 
HEIRESS OF CLANRONALD. 
—_——@——— 
OHAPTER XXVIL. 

MEANWHILE Daisy was rolling along in the verY 
heart of West End aristocracy. 

At last the driver drew rein and brought bis 
horses to a stand-still in front of a great arched en- 
trance, 

* Clydesdale House, miss !” 

Daisy adjusted her disguise and emerged from tho 
vehicle with a dreadful tremour in all her limbs, She 
gave the man his fare, and he rattled off, leaving 
her alone in front of Lady Clydesdale’s elegant resi- 
dence, 

The street was fairly blocked with carriages, and 
every moment there was a fresh arrival. 

The entire front of the mansion, and all the sur- 
rounding grounds, were iu a blaze of illumination. 

On the lofty marble steps, flitting past the gleam 
ing windows, and thronging the terraces, were white- 
robed figures flashing like meteors with jowels, and 
from afar, amid the plash of fountains, and the rustle 
of tropical plants, the music of a Strauss waltz 
throbbed upon the perfumed air. 

Daisy stood awed and breathless, half believing 
herself under the spell of some weird enchanter. Aud 
this was the life of the noble and high born, the life 
for which she had often pined. It might be hers 
one day! Was not shea titled lady by birth and 
heritage ? 

Her breath came fast, and her cheeks glowed be- 
neath the black domino, and yet, strange evough, 
moved by some sudden and subtle memory, she turned 
from the grandeur and glitter, and gazed wistfully 
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beyond the twinkling gas-lights, with a tender yearn- 
ing in ber heart for the old, toiling, humble life with 
grandfather and Ichabod in the little reddish-brown 
cottage. 

But the rustle of silken robes, as a gay party of 
lords and ladies brushed past her, awoke her with a 
start, and she shrank away into the gloom of a great 
tree. 

There was a little side gate leading into the garden, 
only a few feet off, and with a thrill of relief she 
glided towards it. It chanced to be unlocked, and 
she passed through with a throbbing heart, 

“ Under the arbour, by the eastern fountain, where 
the Undine statue stands,” she repeated, gliding along 
in the black nun’s dress, half in terror, half in keen 
enjoyment of her adventure, 

‘The soaring moon stood almost at mid -heaven. It 
must be near eleven o’clock now, she thought, making 
her way towards the east, 

Presently she came out into an open square, and 
the silver fall of waters struck on her ear. 

There was the fountain, surrounded by a silvan 
grotto, and a circle of dancing maids; and just be- 
yond stood a marble Undine, a shower of falling 
spray representivg her shimmering hair, 

Daisy stopped in a tremour, for a few steps onward 
stood a pretty lattice arbour, all matted with running 
vines; and while she stooda tall figure in a Spanish 
cloak and black sombrero came out from the arbour 
and advanced to meet her. 

In the grand drawing-rooms the ball was going on. 
The duchess wore her diamonds that night anda robe 
that would have befitted a queen. 

With Miss Rybope on her arm she passed down the 
glittering length of her grand halls, stately and gra- 
cious, presenting the pretty young daughter of the 
baronet to the gay London world. 

This was May’s débiit, and it was a triumph ; every 
eye followed her with tender admiration, she was 
such a fresh, winsome, pretty little thing, in ber 
floating, silvery robes. 

The presentation ended, the Earl of Shaftonsbury 
made his appearance, flushed and florid in his fine 
cloth, with a flashing diamond pin in his shirt front, 
and a star-like solitaire on his plump little finger. 

He was the one match of the season toward which 
anmarried womanhood yearned. Fat dowagers with 
daughters smiled and courtesied as he passed them, 
and fading belles who had enjoyed the run of some 
half a dozen seasons craned their bejewelled necks to 
get a sight of him. 

He was an earl with a revenue of thirty thousand 
a year. What did it signify if he was fat and florid, 
and a wine-bibber to boot? 

He made his way to that portion of the room where 
the duchess, his sister, stood, and with gracious con- 
‘escension sho resigned her fair charge to his pro- 
tection, 

Little Miss Ryhope could do nothing but submit, 
and lay her dimpled hand on his detested sleeve, but 
she shrugged her white shoulders petulantly and 
pouted like a wilful child, 

They joined the rank of the dancers, and Lady 
Byhope, with a sigh of satisfaction, glided stealthily 
from the brilliant ball-room. She had very little 
motherly affection for her pretty young daughter, but 
in her pride and ambition she was very desirous that 
she should form a worthy alliance, and in all London 
there was not a more brilliant match than the Earl of 
Shaftonsbury, brother to Her Grace the Duchess of 
Clydesdale. 

Lady Ryhope made her way from the ball-room to 
the conservatory, and thence into the garden. 

Her face was ghastly pale, and her eyes glistened 
with suppressed excitement. 

Just beyond the grand, arched gateway, which led 
into the illuminated gloom of the garden, she paused, 
and taking a tiny silver whistle from her bosom she 
put it to her lips and blew a slender note, 

Almost instantaneously a dark figure shot up from 
the depths of the shrubbery and approached her. 

It was Tulip, and she carried a bundle under her 
arm. 

“Ts it time, my lady ?” she whispered, 

“Quite time,” responded her ladyship, consulting 
her jewelled watch by the fitful Jamplight; “tis only 
ten minutes to eleven.” 

Tulip unrolled the bundle and shook out a long 
sable cloak, with which she completely enveloped her 
mistress, entirely concealing her gay ball-ruom dregs ; 
then she drew forth an enamelled mask, with a kiud 
of hood or cowl attached, which she proceeded to 
adjust upon Lady Ryhope'’s blonde head. 

* There,” she said, when all was arranged, “ you 
don't look one bit like yourself, my lady.” 

“Very well,” replied her ladyship, quietly. Now 
do you remain here, and, if you hear the whistle, 
come to me. Remember,” she added, as she drew her 
sable mantle close; ‘if you are’ discreet and silent 
you will make yourself’ a rich woman.” 

“I shall not forget, my lady.” 





Tulip shrank away amid the shadows, her yellow 
eyes bright and watchful, and Lady Ryhope hurried 
down the paved walk that led toward the eastern 
section of the garden. 

“Tf Ishonld be seen no one will recognize me in 
this disguise,” she reflected, as she hurried along, her 
satin shoes scarcely making a sound; ‘‘and I must 
know—I will know what this meeting portends!” 

She could hear the fall of the fountain, and catch 
a gleam of Undine’s trickling tresses, 

A sound of murmuring voices reached her ear, and 
she glided into the arbour, and crouched down be- 
neath the rustic bench, her sable cloak scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the gloom of the night, 

Two persons stood not three yards from the arbour 
—a man in a Spanish cloak and slouched hat, and a 
tall and stately nun. 

Lady Ryhope fairly gasped in amazement, but in 
the midst of her wonder the nun advanced, and raised 
her mask, 

a Raeburn,” she said, “ do you recognize me 
now ?” 

The man in the cloak uttered an exclamation. 

“ Heavens !” he ejaculated, ‘‘ can it be Miss Doon ?” 

Daisy bowed, advancing a step, so that the light 
of a lamp, swinging like a firefly fram the swaying 
brauch over fell full upon her proud, beautiful 


ace, 

“Tt is Miss Doon,” she assented, “I do not care 
to be recognized in Lady Clydesdale’s grounds at this 
hour,”’ she added, replacing her mask, “and have fol- 
lowed your example, my lord. Now what are the 
conditions that Iam to hear before ~ J brother can 
claim his right to the title and estates of Clanronald ? 
I beg that your lordship will be brief and speak at 
once.” 

Her voice was clear. and cold, her bearing that of a 
queen, — Lamonte drew a deep breath, 

“Gad, what. a.euperb creature!” under his breath. 
“She takes a man’s breath away! ‘The old Clanro- 
set, teenie 

ed, advancing as eyes 
ate ardour; “ not pa a kind word for all the pains 
I have taken to hunt out this tangled old heritage ?” 

“Whatever you have done, my lord,’ replied 
Daisy, with haughty coldness, “ you sliall be paid 
for, and good pay is better than thanks. And nowI 
ask you again to name the conditions you referred to 
in your letter, What am I required to do before I 
can claim the heritage of Clanronald ?” 

“ Miss Doon,” replied Lord Raeburn, with slow and 
distinct emphasis, “before your claim to Clanronald 
can be established you must become my wife!” 

If, a bullet had struck her Daisy could not have 
been more startled, for the space of a moment she 
stood dumb, then she threw up her proud head with 
a gesture of scornful grace, 

** My lord,” she replied, “I did not come here to 
listen to idle jests,” 

“Tam not jesting, Miss Doon, or speaking idly, as 
you will find; on the contrary Iam deadly, deter- 
minedJy in earnest, I hold all the proofs aud claims 
to Clanronald in my hands. If you desire your bro- 
ther to be established as heir to that title you must 
consent to become my wife—to marry me at once,” 

“To marry you!” her lovely eyes blazing, “ you, 
who were to marry Lady Ryhope, and deceived and 
deserted her at the very altar?” 

“T never loved Lady Ryhope, Miss Doon, “and 
she led me into that silly contract against my will ; 
I was forced to break it. But youI dolove. From 
the first moment my eyes beheld you I have loved 
you as I never did and never shall love any other 
woman,” 

Crouching under the arbour-seat, Lady Ryhope 
tore at the priceless laces on the bosom of her ball 
dress till they were ia tatters; her passion amounted 
to an agony. 

“Traitor!” she breathed, in a sibilant whisper, 
* you shall pay dearly for this!” 

* Don’t be unreasonable, Miss Doon,” continued his 
lordship, “I can’t see why you should object to my 
conditions—I offer you an honourable name and 
position and a devoted love.” 

He advanced and attempted to take her hand, but 
Daisy recoiled from him in marked aversion, 

‘You are not an honourable man, Lord Raeburn,” 
she said, passionately, “or you never would have 
lured me here for such a purpose as this, you never 
would have made such an unmanly proposal; I shall 
never become your wife, and you know it,” 

“I don’t know it, begging your pardon, Miss Doon. 
You will consider this. You shall have time—I will 
win you by my devotion——” 

“ Your devotion is utterly distasteful to me, my 
lord, Of all menon earth I think I like you less. 
Once for all, let’ mo tell you that I shall never be 
your friend, much Jess your wife.” 

The landsome Guardsman wiuced, He had always 
been petted by women, and this shoemaker’s grand- 
daughter scorned him to his face. But her imperial 





coldness fired him as no yielding love ever would 
have done. 

“Then you will remain what you are till the day 
youdie. You shall never be Lady Clauronald.” 

The name had a strange music to poor Daisy’s ear. 
Lady Clanronald! But not even for that, not even 
for Ichabod’s sake, would she entertain one thought 
of this man. 

“Very well,” she replied, quietly ; “ if it must be so 
it can’t be helped. We'll see what can be done! I 
want my locket now, Lord Raeburn.” 

“You can’t have it, Miss Doon, you can’t have 
anything that will prove that your brother is heir of 
Clanronald ; he must stick to his lest till you con- 
sent to my offer.” 

Daisy's great eyes glowed like smouldering volca- 
noes, and it cost her a mighty effort to refrain from 
bounding at him like a pautheress ig the frenzy of 
her ion. 

“Lord Raeburn,” she cried, half stifled by her 
indignation, “give me back my locket, 1 command 


His lordship broke into a lazy musical laugh. 

“ Why, my dear young lady,” he said, “ that locket 
did the whole thing. You would be Lady Clanronald 
if you had that in your possession, The hour that 
you become my wife I will return it safe and sound. 
And now I must bid yer good night, much against my 
will, but it wouldn't be quite agreeable for the duchess 
or any of her gay gueate to stumble on me in this 
plight. Whenever you make up your mind, Miss 
Doon, as you certainty will, to avcept my offer, and 
with it the Clanronald heritage, you can drop me a 
line. Here is my club address,” laying an enamelled 
card on a rustic geat that was near, ‘‘and nowI must 
leave you. Won*tyou shake hands with me, Miss 
Doon 30 

But ee wen beside herself with passion, struck 
fie at eved hand, and as his lordship drew 
down his som aud disappeared with a smiling 
bow, she sank into the garden seat, utterly overcome, 

Prolonged excitement and her sudden anger and 
agony at finding herself so completely outwitted, 
threw her for the moment into a kind of spasmodic 
convulsion, She fell back, disarranging her blonde 
wig, and lay panting and gasping. 

Lady Ryhope darted up from her place of conceale 
ment and sped across the grass to the edge of the foun- 
tain. A pretty silver drinking-cup hung from a silver 
chain. She tore it loose with one swift wrench, and 
glancing sharply about her to see thatshe was quite 
alone, she drew the little metallic box, the gift of the 
wizard, from her bosom, 

Her face was like death in the semi-darkness, and 
she trembled in every limb; but her purpose was 
deadly and determined. She pressed her finger on 
the secret spring of the box, and the lid flew up, and 
with it acloud of pungent perfume. She lifted the 
white powder into the silver drinking-cup, and held 
it beneath the trickling stream of the fountain. 

Daisy still lay upon the garden-seat, half uncon- 
scious, and in one brief moment Lady Ryhope was at 
her side, 

“Drink this, my child; it will revive you,” she 
said, in an assumed voice, putting one hand beneath 
the girl’s head, and with the other holdin s the poisoned 
cup to her lips. 

Daisy struggled up, and raised her eyes vacantly 
to the masked face that bent over her. 

“Drink this,” urged Lady Byhope; “’tis water, 
and you are faint.” 

The cool rim of the silver cup touched the girl’s 
hot lips, and she drained the contents at a single 
draught. 

In the samo breath a swift hand parted the branches 
of a tangled hedge near by, and Sir Eustace 
rushed to the spot with a ghastly face. 

“ Great Heaven! what have you done?” he cried, 
grasping Lady Ryhope’s arm. 

She uttered a cry of agony, and broke from his 
grasp; but in the struggle her mask was unfastened, 
and fell to the ground. 

For the space of a breath mother and son stood 
face to face; then, with a startling cry, she turned 
and fled away amid the shadows like a phantom. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Sir Eustace turned to Daisy, who was slowly ris- 
ing to her feet, his eyes full of eager questioning. — 

“ Daisy,” he said, when he could command his 
voice, “ what does all this mean? —what are you do- 
ing here ?” 

She put her hand to her head, to assure herself that 
Matill’s disguise was all out of gear, aud then her 
black eyes began to blaze. 

“That concerns myself and not you, Sir Eustace,” 
she replied, loftily. 

The young baronet took her hand, and heldit firmly. 

“Yes, it does concern me, Daisy,” ho replied, 
looking at her with a tender glance; ‘ it does concern 
me, because [am your friead—because I love you, 
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my little girl, and do not wish to see you come to 
harm.” 

The kind words overcame poor Daisy in a minute; 
it was not in her nature to withstand kindness, Her 
flashing eyes began to soften, 

“‘Can’t you trust me, Daisy ?” urged Sir Eustace, 
drawing her hand through his arm and leading her 
on through the garden ; “I may be able to help you ; 
atany rate I'll not betray your confidence. What 
brought you here, in this queer disguise, at this hour, 
Daisy r 

The girl began to sob in her excitement. She felt 
50 miserable and friendless that the temptation to 
confide everything to Sir Eustace, and entreat him 
to help her, was irresistible. 

“Oh, dear,” she stammered, between her sobs, 
clinging to the arm that supported her, “ I know how 
strange it seems—but twas nothing wrong that 
brought me here-—it was for Ichabod’s sake——” 

She stopped short, and pressed her hand against 
her side, her face contracting with a spasm of pain. 

Sir Eustace grew white to the lips. 

“Good Heaven!” he cried, “ what’s the matter ? 
Daisy, what was it that my—I mean—that woman 
gave you to drink?” 

Daisy looked bewildered, 

**Some one did give me water,” she said, slowly, 
“and it was a strauge woman—I remember now—oh, 
dear!” 

Her dusky cheeks were rapidly losing their vivid 
colour, and a faint, purplish hue surrounded her eyes. 

The young baronet regarded her with terror. 

“You have been poisoned, Daisy,” he gasped. 
“* Lady—that water must have been poisoned—let me 
go for help.” 

But she clung to him in an agony of affright. 

* Oh, don't leave, don’t leave me, in this dreadful 
place,” she entreated, in piteous accents ; * help me to 
getaway. Oh, there it is again, that awful pain! 
Sir Eustace, did you say I was poisoned? Who 
would want to poison me? Could Lord Raeburn 
have done it ?”” 

‘Lord Raeburn! was he here?” demanded Sir 
Eustace, half beside himself. 

“© Yes, I came here to meet him!” 

A look of fierce jealousy flashed to the baronet’s 
eyes. He threw off her clinging hands. 

“To meet him,” he cried, hoarsely; ‘and you dare 
to tell me to my face, knowing that I love you as my 
life? False, heartless girl, you deserve to die.” 

Deprived of his support, Daisy’s knees began to 
totter under her, and wrenched by another pang she 
sank down upon a grassy ridge, 

“ I am not false,” she said, speaking w:th difficulty. 





[DAISY POISONED. ] 


“Lord Raeburn holds a secret of great importance 
to Ichabod ; he is heir to Clanronald Castle, and Lord 
Raeburn has the proofs, but I can’t tell you now, I 
am in great pain. Sir Eustace, am I going to die, do 
you think ?” 

The baronet knelt down and supported her sinking 
head. Her face was growing ghastly, the breath 
came in painful gasps through her purple lips. 

“Oh, my love, my beautiful darling,’’ he cried out, 
in an agony of grief. “I would give my own life to 
spare you all this pain. I must go for help; you 
must not lie here and die.” 

He started up, but she held him fast, her lovely 
eyes wild with agony and terror. 

“Oh, don’t leave me,” she begged like a child, “ it 
is so dark in this strange place. Oh, please, Sir 
Eustace, don’t leave me !” 

He could not leave her, and to remain there was 
death, A sudden suspicion had flashed through 
the young man’s brain; the moment he heard Lord 
Raeburn’s name he knew the motive that had 
prompted the awful deed; and he knew also that 
Lady Ryhope had made sure of her work. He knelt 
down again and took the queenly young head on his 
arms. 

The great lovely eyes looked at him with a most 
piteous terror in their depths. 

“T am dying,” she gasped, “and Ichabod will 
never know, and he is Lord of Clanronald, Douglas 
Doon’s heir; you must help him, I tried to do right, 
it is all for Ichabod, and I am dying ——” 

Sir Eustace made a frantic effort to disengage her 
clinging grasp, but she would not let him leave her. 
Wild with agony as he saw that awful pallor creep- 
ing over her face, and felt her whole frame shudder- 
ing with throes of agony, lie caught her in his arms 
and ran with all the speed he could command in the 
direction of the street. But half way his strength 
failed him, he stumbled and almost fell, for she was 
growing to be a dead weigbt in hisarms. He laid 
her tenderly on a grassy spot near the gate and raised 
her head again. 

She smiled a faint, sweet smile. 

“You are so kind, Sir Eustace,” she murmured ; 
*"twill soon be over. Help poor Ichabod. Heaven 
have mercy on him and on me,” 

She fell into a stupor then, her eyes half closed. 

Sir Eustace thought of shouting for help, but, ago- 
nized as he was, a nameless dread kept him silent, 
and he sat there in the solemn gloom, with the whis- 
per of the night winds in his ears, and the music of 
the ball-room echoing in the distance, like one in an 
awful dream, watching the lovely face that whitened 
with the pallor of death, 















































After a brief interval Daisy roused again, shoob 
by another death-pang. Her eyes slowly opened. 

‘“« Heaven bless you, Sir Eustace!” she murmured. 
“Poor Ichabod—he'll miss me—who’ll help him 
now?” ‘Then she paused and anineffable joy floodea 
her white face. ‘J.ck,” she cried. “ Dear, kind, 
guod Jack—at last—at last—no one else was eve! 
like Jack,” 

These incoherent utterances ceased, the queenly 
head, with all its shining braids, fell back upon the 
grass, there was one long, shuddering breath, and 
then an awful silence, 

The young baronet did not stir for a moment, 
Then the truth broke upon him like a thunder-clap. 

“‘ She’s dead,” he gasped—“ dead! Great Heaven! 
what shallI do? The world will say I murdered her!” 

He stood irresolute, his knees shaking beneath him; 
and the graceful figure of the murdered girl lay there 
at his feet. 

“ What shall I do?” he groaned, great beads of 
agony glistening on his brow. ‘‘I can’t leave her 
here, and if I call for help now her death willbe 
charged to me. Whata fix I'’min. I can’t make a 
clean breast of it and denounce the woman who mur- 
dered her, for that woman is my mother, I saw he» 
sift something into the cup froma silver-coloured box 
with my own eyes. Poison without doubt! Her lady- 
ship deals in poison! This is not her first attempt! 
What an idiot I was to stand and look on till the poor 
girl had swallowed it! I might have saved her life! 
I ought to have gone for help on the instant! I feel 
as guilty as if I had murdered her! Poor, pretty 
Daisy !” 

But fear for his own safety, and horror at his 
mother’s guilt, overcame for the time all feeling of 
love that the baronet may have experienced for the 
hapless girl at his feet. Indeed Sir Eustace’s own 
well-being was always paramount over every other 
consideration. 

In the midst of his consternation the sound of ap- 
proaching steps fell on his ear, and with a sudden 
impulse he yielded to his fears and fled away under 
cover of the darkness, leaving the stillface all alone 
in the fitful lamp-light. 

Only once he glanced back, as he turned into 4 
shadowed walk, and then he saw the dimly defined 
form of the dead girl, and, bending over her, peering 
down into her face, was the most unsightly creature 
that human eyes ever looked upon, 

Sir Eustace barely suppressed a cry of horror. 
What was it ? Mephistopheles or the fiend incarnate ? 
His nerves shook with mortal fear, Thinking only 
of his Own safety, he fled with redoubled speed. 

(To be continued.) 
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SHIFTING SANDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Curse,” “The Snapt 
Link,” “ The Lost Coronet,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
"Tis strange to think if we could fling aside 

The mask and mantle that love wears from 

pride, 
How much would lie we now so little guess 

Deep in each heart’s undreamed, unsought 

recess. 
These 
breast. 

Lorp TReEVILLE sat in the luxurious and graceful 
apartment in his Southern villa which had beeu his 
principal abode for the last ten years of his invalid 
and secluded existence, an existence that might well 
be supposed to have but small charm for the valetu- 
dinarian earl. 

He had had a history perhaps—most men have— 
but no one had ever been cognizant of Lord Tre- 
ville’s. 

All that was known of him was that he had 
passed his youth in the usual style of elder sons of 
the titled and wealthy. Eton and Oxford had pre- 
pared him for a prolonged foreign travel, which was 
indeed so much extended that his mother had died 
rather suddenly in his absence; and when he was 
summoned home to attend her funeral, and support 
his father, himself in failing health, he seemed so 
completely estranged from his own couutry and cus- 
toms that little surprise was expiessed at his taking 
the very earliest opportunity to return to the Con- 
tinent, 

This time however his absence was brief, and his 
manner even more gloomy and morose than on his 
previous visit, when he returned to Treville Castle 
and took up his abode with the old earl for the re- 
mainder of that failing life. 

But no entreaties would induce him to fulfil an 
elder son’s duty and take a wife. 

No anchorite was more determined in his dislike 
to female society and his refusal to even consider 
the claims of the eligible young ladies mentioned by 
his father for his choice. 

“Sibbald will marry—he is always in love ; let him 
keep up the family name, and leave me in peace and 
quiet,” he said, firmly. 

And after many vain attempts the earl relinquished 
efforts that might drive his heir from his home and 
leave him desolate in his last days. 

Then came Sibbald’s marriage, the birth of Netta, 
and the death of Mrs. Carew. This misfortune fairly 
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|THE TRUST REFUSED.] 


broke down the earl’s feeble energies, and after a 
tedious sinking of mind and body he slept with his 
fathers, and young Lord Carew became Earl of Tre- 
ville, with its heritage of wealth and, as it seemed in 
his case—woe. 

In less than a year from his father’s death he had 
quitted the castle, after making all necessary ar- 
rangements, ; 

And since then he had resided at one of those 
fairy-like villas in the delicious atmosphere of Cannes 
which seem to make existence in itself a delight. 

Had it not been for the “Peerage” which proved 
his existence, and the occasional reports of visitors to 
that fair Southern spot, Lord Treville would have 
passed from memory even of his contemporaries. 

In any case his very person was unknown to many 
of the residents, and his correspondence with his 
younger brother and presumptive heir had not suf- 
ficient frequency to keep up the ties of affection be- 
tween them, though perbaps just sufficient to prevent 
any actual estrangement. 

Such was the career patent to the world of my 
Lord Treville. 

But these facts scarcely could account for the ec- 
centricities of his life, nor the sardonic gloom that 
rested on his mood, and made him worse even than 
an auchorite in habits and in temper; and whether 
they ever would be explained to the world or even 
confided to any human being was a problem yet to be 
solved. 

It was a study that rather interested the sole other 
tenant of the room where the earl sat at the moment 
of his introduction to the reader, this personage being 
no other than the trustee under Mrs, Carew’s marriage 
settlement and a distant relative of that lady and of 
Lord Belfort. 

“So this is the miserable end of my imprudent 
and misguided brother’s life,” observed the earl, 
after a pause, which might perhaps have been caused 
by a struggle to master his emotions at the tidings 
Mr. Meynard had brought. 

The earl’s long, thin features had somewhat 
worked during that interval, it might be from the 
fraternal sorrow that such tidings might well occa- 


sion. 

“ Well, that is perhaps rather a harsh view of look- 
ing at matters,” said Mr. Meynard, soothingly. ‘No 
doubt Mr. Carew was rash, as a father and a man 
from whom much might be expected in the world, to 
risk his life. But still he has expiated, the folly most 
fatally, and his last wishes, my lord, were that you 
should take charge of his young daughter, till her 


marriage or coming of age.” 


“1?” exclaimed the earl, with a shudder. “ What 





can I do with a young and giddy girl and a sister 
whom I have not seen for these twenty years? Mr, 
Meynard, it is impossible.” 

“Surely you must be mistaken, my lord,” said Mr. 
Meynard, remonstratingly, “you surely must have 
seen ‘ Lady Emily Carew ’ wher you were at Treville 
Castle. Your father, the late earl, has not been dead so 
long as twenty years.” 

“No, but Lady Emily was not an inmate of the 
household for years before my father’s death,” ob- 
served Lord Treville, reflectively. “She had been 
almost adopted in girlhood by asister of our mother’s, 
and when my father became ailing and eccentric he 
would not consent to her being summoned home as [ 
proposed. It would be as repugnant to me, Mr. 
Meynard, for her and my niece to invade my quiet 
home.” 

“Then am I to understand that your lordship ab- 
solutely refuses the trust bequeathed to you?” said: 
Mr. Meynard, calmly. 

“Can you make me understand the real cause of 
my brother's animosity to this young fellow, whose 
very age should have shielded him from such folly ? 
To my thinking, he is the more to be pitied of the 
two,”’ he added, sardonically. 

Mr. Meynard shrugged his shoulders. 

“ What can I say, my lord? If I were to give my 
candid opinion it would be that Mr. Carew had some 
jealousy of Lord Belfort’s attentions to a very hand- 
some girl he had brought over from France, But it 
is too rash, perhaps, to judge others with such im- 
perfect knowledge.” 

Mr. Meynard himself was perhaps surprised at the 
effect produced by his words. 

Lord Treville’s face actually blanched, and his eyes 
glared questioningly at his companion, 

“ What is it you mean, sir ?”’ he gasped. “Do you 
slander the name which both my dead brother and I 
bear? How dare you utter such calumnies ?” 

“ Nay, my lord, it was but an answer to your own 
question,” replied Mr. Meynard, caimly. “I, as a 
gentleman, cannot stain my lips with falsehood, and 
I spokeas I believed. I would have done the same 
had it been my own brother.” 

The earl seemed to regain his self-possession now. 

“JT daresay you may be right, Mr Meynard, but 
you will confess it is no very creditable a report of 
my only brother's life and death. Pray who is this 
girl to whom you refer ?” 

“That is more than I, or I fancy any one else can 
tell you, my lord, Mr. Carew brought her from 
France, made her a companion to his daughter, and, 
as is more than suspected, regarded her with more 
than a father’s love, But her birth and parentage 
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are utterly unknown to me, and I fancy even to 
him.” 

“And where is she? where is she?” exclaimed 
Lord Treville, eagerly. 

“I donot know. She left the Manor after the 
duel, and before Mr. Carew’s death. It gave 
countenance tothe rumours afloat, since she and the 
guilty fugitive disappeared together, and one may 
fairly draw an obvious inference from that circum- 
stance.” 

**She must be found ; she must be found,” said 
the earl, eagerly. “I agree with you,” he added, 
seeing Mr. Meynard’s astonished look. “ The key 
of the mystery must probably rest in the bosom of 
that unfortunate and guilty girl. She must be 
traced, and brought hither. To my idea she is far 
more to blame than Lord Belfort‘himself. Probably 
she isa mercenary, time-serving girl, and I shall 
know how to deal with her. Let her come here, I 
say.” 

“« Whenever she may be discovered, my lord ; but, 
as I told you, noclue has yet been found of her or 
of Lord Belfort. A warrant is out, the officers are on 
the scent, and if they should be found together she 
would certainly bein danger of suspicion in assisting 
the prisoner to escape.” 

“T will double the reward,” said the earl, with a 
choking voice. “Ay,doubleitforhim ; quadrupleit 
for her apprehension. What was her name?” 

“A fancy one I should say, my lord. She was 
called St. Croix, but I famcy the family from whose 
care she was taken were called Falconer, Lady 
Emily gave me some hints of the kind when speak- 
ing of her some time after she came to the Manor.” 

“Mr, Meynard, I must have it cleared up. I must 
see her,” said the earl, vehemently. “ But perhaps my 
sister may have better information than you can give 
me. Of course, it is very irrelevant to the matter 
in question—I mean as to the care of my niece—but 
still there is some conmection between tracing out 
the cause of my brother’s untimely end and the 
guardianship that it emtails upon me,” he added, with 
a strong effort at calmness. 

“It may be so, my lord,” said Mr. Meynard, 
coldly. “ Yet it is rather like visiting the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, to make one dependent 
on the other.” 

* And, if it were so,” said the earl, bitterly, “ if 
it were so, is Netta Carew the only one who is sub- 
ject to such a fate? Sir, there are others far more to 
be pitied than this petted heiress, on whom such a 
curse falls. Save your pity for them,” he added, 
impetuously. 

“Well, all this can only resolve itself into one 
question,” returned Mr. Meynard, with the air of a 
man who bas had enough of a repugnant argument. 
“ Are you willing to take on yourself the guardian- 
ship of your niece, as Mr. Carew desired? ‘That is 
amy errand, and I must take back a specific reply be- 
fore Lady Emily quits the Manor.” 

Lord Treville mused for a few moments. 

“On condition that my sister and nieco will submit 
to the rules of my household, and leave me to follow 
my own habits as I choose, I have no objection, or 
rather I will waive my objections,” said the earl, 
firmly. “And you will carry out my directions, Mr. 
Meynard ?” he added, eagerly. “ Double the rewards ; 
nay, offer four times the amount for the girl, The 
ecent will be best learned from her; that will give 
the clue, and bring punishment on the criminal.” 

Lord Treville rang the bell as he spoke, a pretty 
strong hint forthe visitor to take his leave, but he 
eoftened the dismissal by the next words : 

“You must pardon me, Mr, Meynard, but I am too 
much of an invalid and too soon wearied with com- 
pany for me not to claim some exemptions from the 
ordinary rules of hospitality. But, if you will kindly 
accept the attentions of my servant, who has been 
with me so many years as to be no bad snbstitute, I 
shall be most happy for you to remain as long as you 
may think fitunder my roof.” 

“Thank you, my lord, I will avail myself of the 
kindness only for one night,” replied the guest, 
coldly. “ To-morrow I shall start for England, and 
will do my best to carry out your commission. I 
shall, perhaps, be off too soon to see your lordship 
in the morning, so I will take my leave,” he went 
on, holding out his hand, 

Lord Treville was certainly an invalid, but even 
that would scarcely account for the burning heat of 
his hand as he touched that of his guest. 

3ut the earl’s face was colourless, and free from 
the very suspicion of fever, and Mr. Meynard could 
only draw his own conclusions from the involuntary 
sign of agitation. 

“After all he had more feeling for his brother 
than limagined,” was his reflection as the man took 
him to the dining-room for a truly well-served French 
meat, 

But Lord Treville’s first words, when once more 
left alone. scarcely bore out that conclusion 


“ Falconer, Falconer ? Heaven help me! Can it be 
that the dead are come to life, and that my sin will 
at length find me out ?” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
Take me, Mother Earth, to thy cold breast, 
And hold me there in everlasting rest. 
The long day is o'er, 
Iam weary, I would sleep ; 
But deep, deep, 
Never to wake mora 

Cora Sr, Crorx had comprehended the whole 
danger as she caught the ominous sound of the old 
man’s voice and the officer’s rapid footsteps. Ano- 
ther moment and all might be lost. 

She could trust nothing to the bewildered senses 
and cramped limbs of her companion, and fora brief 
interval she was in hopeless terror and despair. 

The next had brought her more hopeful thoughts 
and invention in the crisis. 

She grasped Lord Belfort’s arm with a significant 
pressure and hastily drew him within the shelter of a 
friendly heap of stones, which had been left by the 
masons engaged in building some new stables, and 
which had caught her quick eyes as she 
the spot some hours belore. 

Meanwhile the man had rushed by, leaving the 
coast clear, and, without. a moment’s loss of time, 
Cora whispered slow word of hope and direction to 
her companion, and tle two darted off in the oppo- 
site path from that the officer had taken. 

A few minutes of such speed brought them to « 
private gate,of which Lady Marian’s pass key fur- 
nished the egress. 

And then, after a pause to gain breath, Cors led the 
way over one of the stone stiles peculiar to the county, 
and up a steep but not dangerous path that ap- 
peared to become quickly lost in a neighbouring 
waterfall, which Ernest guessed to be the narrow 
Seng ahesase had Sugaieed hin gugmgtiod Snow. 

—- 
ledge af the neighbourhood. 

Whither would you take me? What end can there 
be to this wild Cora?” said Ernest, despond- 
ingly, for his strength and nerves had alike failed 
with the long ordeal he had suffered. 

“ To the quarry, if needful,” she whispered, ‘* You 
will be safe there whatever betides. No one could 
dream of looking for you there.” 

But it was a task more easily planned than per- 
formed. 

Cora’s antique dress was tucked round her te facili. 
tate her movements, and Ernest’s page's suit was 
favourable for the necessary activity which that 
steep pass required. . 

But the bewildering darkness, the precipitous de- 
scent at the side of the path, which made every step 
a hazard, and the constant terror lest every object 
might turn out to be a human being instead of an in- 
animate bush or stone, and the weakness of the fugi- 
tive himself, added to the difficulty and danger of 
that night walk. 

But at length the moon glimmered forth just in 
time to display the whiter surface of the quarry 
which Cora’s bold ideas had selected for a hiding- 

lace. 

" In truth it might have concealed an army in its 
wild recesses, and as Ernest looked down he shud- 
dered at the gloom and loneliness of that rock-bound 
retreat, 

It was more like a huge grave than the refuge of 
any human being. 

“It isimpossible. We can never get down with 
safety,” he said, shriukingly. 

“We must; it is our only chance,” she said. 
“ Persons might pass this way who would at once 
be attracted by the reward offered andthe description 
of your appearance. But once in that cavern we 
shall be safe till we can start away again as the 
night falls to-morrow, and by degrees reach the sea- 
shore and ensure your escape.” 

He could not be a coward when a girl, young, de- 
licate and foreign bred, led the way, 

And, though his head was giddy, and his limbs 
trembled from long confinement and the faintness of 
exhaustion, he prepared to attempt the deep and 
dangerous descent, 

Cora was before him ; she had not waited to re- 
ceive his assent to a plan she knew to be inevitable, 
unless all that had yet been risked were to be lost. 

She courageously lowered her light figure by the 
aid of every stone and bushy plant that grew in the 
clefts of those gray, rugged rocks. 

Her hands clung firmly to every passing suppcrt, 
and if Ernest had been less completely crushed in 

strength and spirits he would have led the way in 
the dangerous course. 

But as it was he could only follow elowly, and 
therefore perhaps more dangerously in the path. 

Still for some three-parts of the descent he had 
managed to avoid any actual peril. 





And Cora was already at the bottcm, her hopes 














rising with every step her charge took and each 
yard that was diminished in the remaining space, 
when, either from a sudden giddiness or a false step, 
Lord Belfort slipped, and roiled down the remainder 
of the way till arrested by the hard level of the ex- 
cavated ground. 

Cora had not screamed—nay, she had even the 
presence of mind to rusk to the exact spot, and 
break in a measure his concussion with the earth, or 
such a blow on the head as he might have received 
would have been fatal. 

But her very heart sank, and she felt a cold sensa- 
tion a3 if the very blood in her veins was chilled at 
the sight. 

“ Have I killed him?” 

Such was her first involuntary exclamation, and 
Ernest caught the agony of the tone with a gratified 
pleasure that roused him in the very midst of his own 
pain and danger. 

“No, no, bravest, dearest,” he moaned, with all 
the strength he could command, “I am safe—at 
least I think so.” 

But as he tried to rise, as he moved the leg that 
had in some way doubled under him, acry of irre- 

ible pain eseaped him. 
ave you hurt your leg?” asked 
the girl, anxiously. 


“Tam afraidgo. It harts me dreadfully when I 
move; but I do not think it is broken,” he said, try- 
ing to amile and speak cheerfully. 

Cora silently placed a stone to support him while 
he endeavoured to ascertain whether a bone was 


broken. 

“} think itistheankle,” hogaid. “It is there where 
I feel the pain, and I suspect the bone is out of joint 
or in some way. I am clearly a mark for ill 
fortune,” he added, smiling faintly. “Oora, I am 
selfish to draw you into my evil fate. Leave me to 
anes ——_ struggle yp a Pa .. Scanpeony I 

you my misery? dear Cora. You are as 

= safe from Leave me to my fate. It 

but life for life,” he added, with a sad shake of the 
head. “ mot to complein.” 

“TI will not.go,” she replied, firmly. “I have no 
such bright prospects as to make sorrow or danger at 
all terrible tome, Only try to bear up and we shall 
manage to escape even yet.” 

She took from the pocket of her ample skirt some 
of the refreshments she had secured ere leaving the 
Court. 

Wine and sandwiches, and, as it luckily happened, 
asmall flask of brandy and a liberal supply of bis- 
cuits were among the stores, and with a dreary smile 
and even gay tone of voice the noble girl strove to 
revive her own and her companion’s courage as she 
shared with him some of the reviving food and sti- 
mulant, 

“There,” she said, cheerfully, after the pallor of 
pain and exhaustion had in a measure passed from 
her companion’s cheeks and lips. “ Now let me bind 
up this same ankle and make you as comfortable a 
resting-place as possible, and even if you have at all 
sprained it rest and time will be sure remedies; and, 
besides, if you area longer time here than we in- 
tended I am sure we shall besafe. No one will think 
of looking down in this gloomy cavern, and few are 
aware of the very existence of the place except some of 
the natives and veteran dalesmen.” 

As she spoke she busied herself in arranging the 
most effectual couch she could contrive in the rude, 
desolate place, The cloak which had been thrown 
over the “page's” left shoulder served as a protec- 
tion from the rough, hard stones; a large Indian shawl 
that Cora had wound round her own shoulders made 
a pillow for the invalid’s head; and then, when she 
had with some difficulty assisted the patient on to 
this luxurious bed, she prepared to unbuckle the shoe 
and to examine and bind the ankle, which already 
began to swell, somewhat perhaps to the relief of 
Ernest’s suffering. 

It was inexpressibly sweet to the young nobleman 
to be thus tended. And yet, to do him justice, he 
never attempted by word or look or gesture to trans- 
gress the bounds of the respect due to one so brave 
and yet so unprotected as the noble girl. J 

It was not till all had been done that was practi- 
cable under the circumstances, and Cora at last placed 
herself, weary and exhausted, on a large stone and 
leaned wearily against the hard support of the rock, 
that he did more than express the fervent gratitude 
of his feelings by a brief word or irrepressible look 
of admiring surprise and thankfulness at her skill 
and courage. 

There was silence between them for some minutes 
when her task was done. 

The minds of both were perhaps occupied by the 
same thoughts—thoughts of the past aud presentand 
future that bad at once grief, remorse and a mivgling 
of sweetness in their bitterness. 

Ernest was the first to speak, 

“Cora,” he said, “I have often wondered in my 
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hours of solitude that I have been condemned to of 

late why you have helped and risked so much for me. 

You always avoided—nay, seemed to dislike me in 

happier days. Why do you act so differently now ?” 
bors smiled half bitterly. 

“Is there not a difference between being an inti- 
mate friend of a person and rendering assistance when 
in deep trouble or danger ?” she replied, evasively. 

“ And that is all—only pity ?” he asked, in a husky 
tone. ‘Well, Ican expect no more, asI must ap- 

ear treacherous and guilty in youreyes. Only, when 
P thought of the whole past, of your bond to poor— 

or Carew, and the light in which I must appear to 
you, I should have rather expected hate and disgust 
than even pity at your hands.” 

She was silent. She barely comprehended perhaps 
even her own feelings, 

“Lady Marian’s happiness seemed to depend on 
your escape and safety,” she said, at last. 

‘‘Marian is a dear, kind, sisterlike girl,” he said, 
impatiently ; “but I can scarcely flatter myself that 
my fate could influence her happiness, except perhaps 
incite a passing feeling of regret for an old playfellow 
and companion. And yon surely are not sufficiently 
acquainted with her to sacrifice everything for her 
gake, Cora, you are not like yourself to make that 
a reason; not frank and candid, as I know you to be 
at heart. But I have perhaps no right to question 
you,” he added, mournfully. 

She looked with a quick, lightning glance that he 
perlbaps scarcely even perceived on his face. ~ His 
eyes were downcast, and he had an unmistakeable pen- 
siveness in his whole expression far more touching 
than the fierce light and half-cynical look on his care- 
less features. 

“ You areright perhaps,” shesaid. “I was not al- 
together frank when I said that. Yet it had some 
influence with me. I could not bear to see her so sad 
and yet so helpless. She has a true, genuine affection 
for you, my lord, and you would be wrong were you 
to think of her ungratefully.” 

“ Still Ido not believe—nor doI wish to believe— 
that it is anything but a truly sisterly affection,” he 
#aid, sadly. ‘‘ Marian Biddulph could never be any- 
thing more to me, and I hope she does not even de- 
sire any but such love from me.” 

“ But,” he went on, with a sudden start as if the 
present had occupied him, “what an idiot I am to 
even think or speak of such folly,as if the heiress of 
the Biddulphs could bestow a thought upon a poor 
fugitive against whom the warrant of a felon is 
already issued.” 

“Do you suppose love depends on such accidents 
as that?” asked Cora, coldly. “IfI were as richand 
noble as Lady Marian it would not affect my feelings 
concerning one I believed worthy of love. So long 
as he did not lose my confidence and sympathy I 
would despise any other distinctions, Sorrow would 
only bind me closer to him.’”’ 

“You think sonow. Would that you may ever 
be as noble and true,” he said, sadly. “If I had 
always believed in such a character as yours, Cora, 
it would have changed much that I am now ashamed 
to remember.” 

Again there was a pause, after which Ernest re- 
éumed, ina more calm and serious tone: 

“ Cora, Lhave often fancied you must have thought 
4hat I was not candid or honourable to your guar- 
dian’s daughter. May I, without seeming vain or 
presumptuous, tell you the whole truth ?” 

“It can matter littla to me, but if you wish I 
would gladly hear what you have to say,” replied 
Cora, with a somewhat averted face, 

“Then I will be brief,” he said. “In justice to 
the dead, as well as to myself, I must not enter on 
details that are better buried in the past. But this 
much I may say, that from my very childhood, ay, 
and before Netta’s birth, plans had been formed fora 
union of our families ; and I in the vain presumption of 
youth was rather pleased at the idea of holding the 
destiny of a young and lovely girl in my hand, to claim 
her or notat my pleasure. I might perhaps have car- 
ried it out, I might have either played with Netta’s 
vanity and gratified my,own, and finally acted as was 
mostin consonance with my own wayward fancy had 
I not seen you, Cora. That wasenough. From that 
— I knew that Netta Carew could never be my 
Wile, 

“Mr, Carew agreed but too well with me in both 
ideas. He saw that I had no intention of claiming 
his daughter's hand. His jealousy was equally 
quick sighted as to my feelings to yourself,” added 
the young man, sadly. ‘Cora, can it be that you 
were blind to Mr. Carew’s feelings, to the wild at- 
tachment he conceived for his daughter’s companion, 
his own ward? Surely you comprehend now the 
whole working of the affair and the cause of the fatal 
encounter between us ?” 

The girl had bowed her head down to her very 

nees. 


It was perhaps nothing new to her, but it was now 





put in more tangible words and. saddened her to the 
very dust. Why had she this fatal gift of fascination 
and beauty? Surely it must be a chastening curse 
rather than a gift. As yet it had brought hor nothing 
but misery and danger and disgrace. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Oh, say not woman’s love is bought 
With vain and empty treasure ; 
Oh, say not woman's rtis eaught 
By every idle pleasure. 
When first her gentle bosom knows 
Love’s flame it wanders never ; 
Deep in her heart the passion flows ; 
She loves and loves for ever. 

A nicut and day had nearly drawn to a close over 
the two fugitives in their strange retreat, and still no 
help had reached them aay more than any danger of 
discovery or intrusion. 

Ernest Belfort’s ankle did not improve; the pain 
and swelling were rather increasing, though perhaps 
that result was but natural under such circumstances, 
and Cora had no remedy save the cooling stream that 
flowed at their feet, in which she continually bathed 
the cloth which wrapped the inflamed and injured 
limb, 

The refreshments were rapidly diminishing too— 
only the biscuits and some of the wine were left—and 
they would scarcely last them for twenty-four hours 
longer. 

Ernest was in no state even to think of a removal 
being possible for a day or two to come, and a now 
danger threatened them, that of actual starvation. 

What was to be done? Where could food be 
obtained ? 

There was but one answer to such a question. 
Cora must apply to some innocent, unsuspicious 
cottager near the spot. 

The frank wives of the dalesmen would scarcely 
fear or even wonder where a young girl was the ap- 
plicant, 

And the only precaution that could be observed 
was to choose an hour when the men of the neigh- 
bourhood would be away at their work, and their 
more prying observation removed from the appli- 
cant for aid. 

“You will not mind my leaving you? you can 
trust my return?” Cora said, lingering by the rude 
impromptu couch of her patient. 

“Tam not quite such an ungrateful man,” he re- 
plied, “albeit there is something awestriking in a 
helpless imprisonment in this place even to the 
stoutest heart. But I can trust you with life, and 
more than life, Cora. You will not leave me to 
perish ; better end my life at once than such lingering 
agony.” 

His very brain seemed whirling at the idea, and 
Cora could but soothe his troubled nerves with 
promises that he knew were never made in vain, and 
a sister’s caressing kiss on his brow which he felt 
to be a very seal of her words. 

Poor girl! she only thought of his suffering and 
his danger. She was as yet utterly unconscious of 
aught save that he clung to her in his extremity, 
and that in her inmost heart she believed Sibbald 
Carew had been at once the aggressor and the weak 
slave of his own passions; the risk had been equal, 
the places might have been reversed; the yuuuger 
might have been lying in his grave, and the elder 
and more responsible one flying from justice. Surely 
Ernest Belfort’s crime was palliated by such reflec- 
tions. , 

And Cora’s heart softened to him as she agilely 
climbed the steep ascent and then paused for a mo- 
ment to consider her path, 

It could scarcely admit of doubt. 

Before her was but a narrow path leading to the 
falls, broken by steep ladders and rotten plank bridges 
at intervals. 

There might be a chance of finding some friendly 
cottage ere the road turned off behind the green hills 
that concealed the rugged beauty behind, and thither 
Cora hastened her steps. 

This time she was untrammelled by the feebleness 
of her companion, and she bounded along the narrow 
path as fearlessly as in the meads aud park of Carew 
Manor, till she came within sight of a white cottage 
within the group of bushes and tall ferns that nearly 
hid the lower windows of the rustic dwelling. It 
looked promising fur her object in its simplicity and 
solitude. 

Milk and oat-cake or some such homely food that 
would sustain life would scarcely be refused, and Cora 
flew on with increased rapidity as she thought she 
could see the goal of her race. ‘he door was reached, 
and though it was closed and silence reigned around 
yet the girl did not pause ere she tapped at the en- 
trance with her slender kouckles as vehemently as 
far stronger muscles could have summoned the in- 
mates. 

There was stillness for a few moments. 

Then Cora thought she heard a whispering and a 





cautious movement, and after a brief interval the 
latch was lifted, and a woman appeared of perhaps 
some thirty or more years, fresh complexioned, bright 
eyed, and straight featured, of the true mountain 
type. 

“Can you give me some food?” said Cora, after a 
courteous good day to the hostess. “I will gladly 
pay for anything you have to part with, however 
homely.” 

‘*What’s good for us is good for others,” was the 
brusqne reply, “ but we don’t keep a shop.” 

“But you have kind hearts, I hope, and can be 
sorry for a wanderer, who is in distress for refresh- 
ment and able to pay for it,”’ returned Cora, proudln, 
“ There can be no disgrace in that.” 

“But suppose we have only enough for ourselves 
and don’t want to part with it, what then?” said the 
woman. “ Besides, I have folks with me who don’t 
care to be disturbed, so you’d best be off with you, 
lassie. I want none of you nor your money.” 

“Surely you'll not turn me from your door when 
I tell you I am in this lone place without food or 
shelter ?” remonstrated the girl, earnestly. 

“You're within two or three miles of a town, there 
are shops there, that’s enough for me,” returned the 
unmoved woman. 

And she was about to close the door on the indig- 
nant applicant when a voice seemed to summon her 
to the interior of the cottage, and, only partially 
closing the door, she retreated within for a few 
seconds, 

Cora hesitated during the brief interval whether to 
retire from the inhospitable precincts or wait till the 
ungracious hostess returned, 

But there was no other dwelling in sight, and, 
whatever her inclinations might prompt, it would 
have been an imprudent indulgence of resentment to 
give up any chance of accomplishing her object, and 
she waited impatiently for the result. 

A few minutes that appeared an hour to her im- 
patience passed, and then the woman reappeared 
with a half-sullen, yielding expression on her face. 

“ Ye can come in and rest,” she said, “ while I get 
the food, but ye cannot bide long, or my good man 
will be back and soon turn you from the house, and 
me after you belike.” 

“ Nay, if your husband will be angry,” began Cora, 
drawing back, 

But the woman placed her hand upon the gitl’s 
slender arm and drew her forward with an irresistible 
though no violent force, 

“There. I'll be back with meat and milk but 
now,” she said, pointing to a sort of wooden settle 
near the fire which in spite of the season was grateful 
to the tired and chilled girl. 

Cora obeyed, glancing round with some anxiety to 
see the unknown interlocutor who seemed to have 
softened the woman’s rough refusal to her prayer. 

But no one seemed to be in the room. And she 
could only imagine that she had been mistaken iu 
her fancies, and that the woman’s retreat had been 
simply caused by a hesitating change of purpose. 

Time passed on. 

She could distinguish steps and moving of articles 
like crockery and rustling of dress and crackling of 
paper in an apartment within the one where she 


at. 

But, though she thought she could distinguish low 
whispering from time to time, she was not sure that 
she did not confuse it with the singing of the kettle 
on the fire and the loud purring of the cat on the 
hearth, 

At last she became uneasy at the delay, The sun 
was fast disappearing behind the horizon, and ere 
long she might find it a difficulty to retrace her way, 
besides the alarm that the helpless sufferer would 
feel as the light faded into gloom. 

Better return with her object only half or not ai 
all accomplished than risk such a catastrophe. She 
rose, moved the chairs and settle as noisily as she 
could in hope of causing some signal to her hostess 

Still there was no indication of her return, and 
Cora determined to take a summary leave of the cot- 
tage without bidding its inmates farewell. She went 
to the door, It was fastened in some mauner that 
she could not succeed in undoing, and in new and 
painful alarm she flew to the inner door aud kuocked 
violently in hope of bringing some one from the in- 
terior to her release. 

This time she distinctly heard voices conversing, 
and again she repeated the application more vehe- 
mently than before, and was about to add her voice 
to the other outcry wheu the door opened and Ruyert 
Falconer stood before her! 


(To be continued.) 








An HisroricaL MuLserry Tree.—In the garden 
of the Treasurer of Christ’s Hospital there is a mul- 
berry tree which is said to have grown from a slip 
taken from one whici: grew over the grave of the two 
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princes who were murdered in the Tower. It is now 
in full bearing and yielding excellent fruit. 








SCIENCE: 





ImporTAnT Discovery In TELEGRAPHY.—A most 
important discovery in telegraphy now enables the 
operator to send two messages in opposite directions 
through the cable at once, It has been actually used 
on a section of the Eastern Telegraph’s line, between 
Lisbon and Gibraltar, and Malta and Alexandria, and 
can be applied, the operators believe, to much longer 
sections. We sincerely hope it will, and that the 
public will at last get communication betweon Eng- 
land and India at reasonable rates. To business men 
price may make little difference, but to the public a 
rate of 4l, for ten words is practically prohibitory, 
We want a communication at two shillingsa word as 
the maximum rate of charge. 

Tue Bratn.,—This organ has been stvdied with 
three objects: the descriptive anatomy of its parts, 
the comparison between the brains of man and apes, 
tho illustration of function, After a pretty care- 
ful study of specimens and the consultation of all 
works in which brains are accurately delineated, 
we feel justified in asserting that we cannot as yet 
characterize the fissural pattern of any mammalian 
order, family, genus, or even species, without the 
risk that the next specimen will invalidate our con- 
clusion; that our studies in this direction should be 
based upon the careful comparison of accurate draw- 
ings of a much larger number of specimens than now 
exist in any museum; that nearly allied forms of 
carnivora shovld be compared; and that the most 
satisfactory results are obtainable from large series 
of foetal and young brains of the same species, and, 
if possible, family and sex, in order to eliminate minor 
differences, 

To Puntry TALLow.—In order to obtain tallow 
quite free from smell, and to preserve it for a long time 
without becoming rancid, the following simple pro- 
cess may be used. The fresh tallow is melted in 
boiling water,and When completely dissolved, and 
consequently hot, it is passed through a linen filter— 
it is tuen boiled along with the water and carefully 
skiinmed—then rendered solid by cooling and wash- 
ing with water, and lastly separated from it carefully 
by pressure. It may be melted ata moderate heat 
and preserved in earthen vessels, covered with a 
bladder, paper, or good closing lid. If the linen filter 
is not thick enough to keep other ingredients from 
passing through besides the liquid tallow and water, 
it is better to repeat the filtration. Tallow thus ob- 
tained may be used for ordinary food, for pomades 
by the addition of pure olive oil, for salves and plas- 
ters, by the addition of white wax, and may be kept 
well preserved for a time, as free from smell as when 
first prepared. 

A New Lire-PresErver.—Mr, Ormsbee has in- 
vented a new life-preserver, which he also calls the 
“ Pleasure Swimmer and Cushions Combined.” The 
principle on which Mr. Ormsbee bases his invention 
is that the body in itself is self-sustaining, and his 
preserver consists simply of two sleeves of india- 
rubber, which, after being drawn on the arms, can be 
inflated by blowing in them, when they will sustain 
the body on the surface of the water in any position 
the swimmer may assume. The sleeves are so made 
that they can be adjusted on the arms and inflated iu 
fifteen seconds. When not on the person, and when 
partly inflated, the preservers can be used either as 
cushions or pillows, and were a timid person ina 
vessel at sea he might adjust the sleeves on his arms, 
and while they furnished him with an excellent pillow 
he might feel certain of being safe from death by 
drowning. When in the water a person wearing this 
preserver can float any number of hours or days, 
carrying an umbrella for protection from the sun and 
sufficient cigars to insure his comfort. 

Errect or Cast-Iron Sroves.—Some time ago a 
paper was read before the French Academy of 
Science, in which the evil consequences of using cast- 
iron stoves were forcibly dealt with. Little, how- 
ever, was the interest excited in the matter at the 
time, but the subject has more recently been brought 
forward with better success, Dr. Carret, one of 
the physicians to the Hétel Dieu in Chambery, 
plainly denounces cast-iron stoves as an absolute 
source of danger to those who use them, and he 
claims to base his denunciations upon positive facts. 
It appears that during an epidemic which prevailed 
in Savoy Dr. Carret observed that all the inhabi- 
tants who were affected by it used cast-iron stoves 
which had recently been imported into the country. 
On the other hand he observed that all those who 
used other kinds of stoves or adopted other modes of 
firing escaped the disease, Another circumstance 
bearing on the same interesting question occurred 
in the Lyceum of Chambery, where an epidemic of 
’vphoid fever broke out. ‘This outbreak is regarded 








by Dr, Carret as having been influenced or superin- 
duced by a large cast-iron stove in the dormitory of 
that establishment. 

THe HEART AND THE CIRCULATION OF THE 
Bioop,—Dr. Marcy has recently demonstrated that 
the heart acts like all mechanical motors in that the 
frequency of the pulsations varies according to the 
resistance which it meets in driving the blood 
through the vessels. When the resistance becomes 
greater the throbs diminish ; they accelerate, on the 
contrary, if the opposition becomes less. During life 
the action of the nervous centres makes itself felt on 
the heart, of which it renders the pulsations slower 
or quicker, whatever may be the resistance ex- 
perienced. Dr. Marcy eliminated this nervous influ- 
euce by removing the heart of an animal and causing 
it to work under purely mechanical conditions. The 
heart of a turtle was arranged with a system of rub- 
ber tubes representing veins and arteries. Calf’s 
blood, defibrinated, was caused to circulate, and a 
registering instrument noted the amplitude and fre- 
quency of the movements of the organ. When the 
tube containing the blood leaving the heart was com- 
pressed the liquid accumulated in rear of the obstacle 
and the heart emptied itself with greater difficulty, 
the pulsations weakening perceptibly. On relaxing 
the pressure, thus allowing free course,to the blood, 
the throbs accelerated rapidly. 


STEEL. 


Wuat is termed steel is iron with a small pro- 
portion of carbon in it. These two ingredients are 
necessary to constitute steel ; and there may or may 
not be present in very small quanties graphite, 
silicon, manganese, sulphur, and phosphorus. In 
samples tried the quantity of carbon varied from 
one-third per cent. to nearly 1 per cent.; yet with 
this small variation in the carbon the strength 
ranged from 33 tons to nearly 53 tons per inch ; and 
the ductility, represented by the ratio which the 
fractured area bore to the original section of the 
bar, varied from 5-10ths in the tough qualities, until 
in the harder samples there was no diminution per- 
ceptible. All these materials are called steel, and 
have the same external appearance ; but possessing, 
as they do, such a range of strength and such a 
variation in ductility, it becomes absolutely essen- 
tial that there should be some classification or means 
of knowing the respective qualities among them. 
The want of such classifications casts an air of un- 
certainty over the whole question of steel, and im- 
pedes its application. 

To this want of knowledge is to be ascribed the 
circumstance that many professional men regard 
the material as altogether unreliable, while large 
consumers of steel, in consequence of the’ uncer- 
tainty of the quality they buy in the market, seek 
to establish works on their own premises and make 
their own steel. This step has already been taken 
by one of the large railway companies, and is con- 
templated by one of the principal constructive de- 
partments of the Government. 

The magnificent work designed by Mr. Bouch for 
crossing the Firth of Forth consists of a suspension 
bridge in two spans, each of 1,600ft. between the 
supports. To construct this work in iron with a 
working strain of five tons to the inch would in- 
volve such weight of material and magnitude of 
strain as torender it virtually impracticable ; but in 
tough steel, capable of bearing 8 tons per inch, it is 
practicable to accomplish it and even larger spais. 
Mr. Bouch has designed the chains of this bridge 
to be made of steel ; and, in addition to the honour 
which must attach to his name as the originator of 
this great and important work, he ia further en- 
titled to the merit of being the first engineer to 
break through the restrictions which confine our en- 
gineering structures to wrought iron, and to brave 
the difficulties whieh surround the employment of 
steel for railway works in this country. Not only 
is a large and useful field for the employment of 
steel practically closed, but the progress of improve- 
ment in engineering structures is impeded both in 
this country and in other parts of the world where 
English engineers are engaged ; for, in consequence 
of the impediments to its employment in England 
very few English engineers turn their attention to 
the use of steel. ‘They are accustomed to make 
their designs for iron, and when engaged in works 
abroad where the Board of Trade does not apply 
they continue for the most part to send out the old- 
fashioned ponderous girders of commoniron in cases 
where the freight and difficulties of carriage make it 
extremely desirable that structures of less weight 
and more easy of transport should be employed. 

We possess in steel a material which has been 
proved, by the numerous uses to which it is applied, 
to be of great capability and value; we know that 
it is used for structural purposes in other countries, 
as, for example, in the Illinois and St. Louis Bridge 
in America, a bridge of three arches, each 500{t. 
span; yet in this country, where ‘‘ modern steel” 
has originated and has been brought to its present 
state of perfection, we are obstructed by some de- 








ficiency in our own arrangements, and by the ab- 
sence of suitable regulations by the Board of Trade 
from making use of it in engineering works. 

It will naturally be asked why it is that steel is 
not used in these structures if such manifest ad. 
vantages would result from its employment. The 
reason is twofold :—Ist. There is a want of confi- 
dence as to the reliability of steel in regard to its 
toughness and its power to resist fracture from 
sudden strain. 2nd. Steel is produced of various 
qualities, and we do not possess the means, without 
elaborate testing, of knowing whether the article 
presented to us is of the required quality for struc- 
tural purposes. A third reason, arising probably 
out of those before mentioned, is found in the fact 
that in the regulations of the Board of Trade rela- 
tive to railway structures, although rules are given 
for the employment of cast iron and wrought iron, 
steel has not, up to the present time, been recog- 
nized or providad for, 

We have instances in which steel rails break with 
the jar produced in being thrown off the waggons 
on to the ballast, and there is no doubt of the fact 
that steel is made and sold which is cold-short, and 
not reliable for use for engineering purposes, This 
irregularity appears to rise mainly from the difie- 
rence in chemical constituents of the metal or ores 
employed, or in the process pursued by different 
makers. An element of uncertainty appears to ba 
that in modern and rapidly made steels the precisa 
time allotted to the several stages of the process, 
the degree of heat employed, and a variety of other 
circumstances have to be carefully observed, and 
any inaccuracy in carrying out the required condi- 
tions affects the quality of steel produced. Never- 
theless, it is known that in the Bessemer process,, 
if ores or metal of suitable chemical qualities are 
used and the process of manipulation is properly 
performed, the quality of metal produced is certain 
and regular in its results. In the processes of Dr. 
Siemens there is not the same necessity for purity 
in the ore of metal required, the nature of the pro- 
cess being such as to eliminate some of the ingre- 
dients which would prevent toughness being ob- 
tained, while tests may be made daring the process 
of manipulation so as to ascertain that the metal 
is of the quality sought before it is run off into the 
ingot mould. 

There are small arms made entirely of steel, of 
wonderful range and accuracy, capable of penetrat- 
ing 34 half-inch planks, which is about three times 
the penetrating power of the Enfield rifle. There 
are the large guns also entirely of steel, throwing 
projectiles frora 250lb. to 310lb. in weight, and 
burning from 40lb. to 501b. of powder at a charge, 
with which a range of nearly 64 miles is obtained. 
In both these cases the degree of strength and 
toughness required in the metal is much greater 
than is necessary for engineering structures. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples of the 
toughness of the metal. Steel of the strength of 33 
or 36 tons per inch can be made, and is made iu 
large quantities at moderate price, possessing all 
the toughness and malleability required in engineer 
ing structures. 





ALLHALLOWs CuuRCH.—It is stated that the 
Church of Allhallows, Bread Street, is to be removed, 
It was in this church that John Milton was baptized, 
and the following register may be seen in the vestry = 
—“‘ The xxth daye of December, 1808, was baptized 
John, the son of John Milton, Scrivener.” The font 
which was then used is still there, 

Wortu Rucorpina.—‘* My daughter keeps my 
farm accounts, sir ; and she is as systematic and partic~ 
ular as ever my son was, who kept them before he left 
home. I tell you it does girls” (and he might havo 
added boys also) “ good to give them some responsi- 
bility, and set them to watching things about the 
farm and household. They learn, I fiud, economy 
by it, and soon discover that their old father is not, 
necessarily, a crabbed old curmudgeon, because he 
doesn’t loosen his purse-string whenever they sce 
something they happen to fancy; for they discover 
the real reason why the a should not be opened.” 
So said a progressive Kilkenny farmer, a kind, ap- 
preciative, proud father, and a big-hearted man o2 
general principles. What he said is worth recording. 

HaRvest SUPPLICATIONS IN ForMeR Days.— 
The recent most unfavourable weather for harvest 
work calls to mind how some of the ministers of 
former days made reference to similar calamities im 
their pulpit services. Forty years ago, in the Church 
of Aberlour, the Rev. Mr. Wilson, then minister ol 
the parish, offered up this petition Sunday after Sun- 
day—“ Oh! Thu —~—— o’ Harvests: Do Thu keep 
us from shakan win’s, rot:an rains, pinchan frosts,. 
an’ blastan mill-dows.” We are told, howeve?, 
though, we hope, by way of a little imaginary em- 
bellishment to the story, that, after the reverend ger 
tleman’s own crop was under “thack and raip,” it 
would have excited as great surprise in his congre- 
gation to have heard this prayer as to have hoard the 
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note of the cuckoo after ite harvest migration. 
Semewhere in the Buchan district a minister 
js said to have had the following, among other 
things, in his morning’s prayer :—‘ Rain down 
raisins and the best fruits in Thy basket upon us 
Thy people ; but for the Bishop ministers, sweep them 
off the earth with the besom of destruction.” 








COACHING NOTES. 

Tux run on Tattersall’s for coachhorses will be 
kept up for some time. The teams of Mr. Angell, 
of the Guildford, when brought to the hammer, 
fetched an average of 46 gs. Some of them were as 
compact and well matched as have been seen in 
many of the drags during the season, and next year 
there will be the same road, worked by the same 
hands, and with the same care and excellence in the 


teams. r 

The Westerham sold twenty horses, four of which 
had been with the hounds. The other day the good 
people of Westerham invited the proprietors, 
Sir H. de Bathe, Major Furnival and Mr. Godsell, 
to a dinner, and from the good wishes expressed by 
the powers that be in that little hamlet the stage 
will be perpetuated for many years to come. 

The twenty horses of the Westerham and the 
thirty-two of the Watford, sould on the same day, 
give the buyers of machiners a capital pick of fifty- 
two horses that have all earned a warranty by a 
season’s work, The Watford, Mr. Sedgwick’s ven- 
ture, has had sufficient encouragement to ensure its 
reappearing in ’74, notwithstanding the fact that a 
bachelor will no longer be on the box. The Wes- 
terham, though working a road entirely rustic, and 
dealing in the picturesque, will not be short when 
accounts are balanced of more than the worth of one 
horse apiece. 

The Wycombe, a route that Mr. Eden has popu- 
larized amongst the north-west of town, sold its 
horscs on the 6th Oct.; and Mr. Tiffany held the 
Brighton sales on the 13th Oct. It was said that 
this gallant American was going to continue in 
England what he has done in Paris, viz., to drive 
through the winter, but after the experience of win- 
ter traffic gained on this route by Mr. Pole he is 
wise in reserving his energies for another good sea- 
eon in ’74. 

The Weybridge sold on the sixth, Mr. Williams 
and Capt. Otway have nothing to regret in having 
iengthened their route from Sunbury ; the hext year 
no doubt they will commence their running with the 
longer road. It was quite refreshing to find that 
the magistrate the other day, before whom Mr. 
Williams summoned an obstructive drayman, took 
@ prompt view of the case, and by fining, the inde- 
pendent carter gave that amiable race of men to 
understand that the public road was not made for 
their especial convenience. If a few of the market- 
garden waggoners who habitually select the middle 
of the road and doze on the way home would also 
be enlivened by a fine the Kensington road might 
at last become passable. 

The afternoon Dorking coach will run till the end 
of October. Tunbridge Wells finished on the 11th. 
The last down journey of the Brighton was on the 
4th ; and they finished the season with the up 
journey on the 6th. 2 J.G. C. 

811k Surppty.—The increased price of labour, of 
coal, etc., the scarcity and consequent increase in the 
price of silk of late years, each has its particular 
bearing upon the trade, though each is different, 
‘Those acquainted with the silk trade know there is a 
deficiency in the supply of the staple article, which 
has been increasing for upwards of fifteen years. 
China, Japan, and other countries being unable to 
meet the demands of the Western trade, the supply 
was still left deficient. And it is generally admitted 
that the one great need of the silk trade at the pre- 
sent time is an ample supply of good quality silk at 
moderate price. How to obtain this is the question 
most immediately requiring an answer. It bas been 
argued that, following the visit of the Shah to this 
country and other European nations, the history of 
Persia will enter upon a new era, and that the deve- 
lopment of the country will commence. One of the 
results of this, it is expected, will be the importation 
from Persia to this country of large quantities of fine 
silk. But as this is not yet an accomplished fact it 
will be wise to ascertain, if possible, whether there 
be no new fields whence silk can be exported. This, 
no doubt, means also fields where the silkworm and 
taulberry tree can be cultivated. An eminent 
authority on this subject says that many of our vast 
colonial possessions are admirably adapted for the 
rearing of silkworms, and that the mulberry tree will 
flourish luxuriantly, the climate being admirably 
adapted to both processes. Especially are the African 
colonies favoured, Natal being peculiarly adapted 
both in climate and soil to this purpose. In those 
Countries there are fields of rich promise open to the 
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enterprize of capitalists, and the suitability of the 
climate, etc., to the operations of the silk produce 
have been fully demonstrated by experiments. In 
Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, and India there are 
numerous districts of many thousands of acres ad- 
mirably adapted to the production of silk. It is even 
said that there are in the British colonies silk-pro- 
ducing capabilities equal in the aggregate to the pre- 
sont silk production of the world, and it is not saying 
too much to state that in America there can be found 
as many more. 








CATRINE. 


Tue last years of the fifteenth century and the 
earlier ones of the sixteenth comprised a period in 
the world’s history of which few are as wonderful 
and startling. The various expeditions and dis- 
coveries in the new world, the wondrous narratives 
of Columbus, Verrazani, Ponce de Leon and Ferdi- 
nand de Soto that fired the hearts and avarice of the 
leading powers to new conquests of golden shores, 
the absorption of Castile and Aragon into old Spain, 
the rule of Emperor Charles V. of Germany over 
Spain as its Charles I., and his overthrow and cap- 
ture of Francis, King of France, and Henry, King 
of Navarre, are events that make the period one of 
unflagging interest to the student or philosopher. 

‘The thread of our narrative leads us back to this 
time of great events. The strong castleof Pavia, 
that had witnessed the overthrow of the young 
King of France, now served as a stronghold for the 
incarceration of many of the noble courtiers who, 
despite unavailing heroism and madness of hopeless 
conflict, were conquered with the overthrow of their 
ruler’s standard. Their haughty conquerer, Charles 
IL. had just arrived in gorgeous pomp with a large 
retinue of nobles and beauties of his court te hold a 
feast over his victories and lend additional zest to the 
occasion by.eondemning those of his enemies who 
were here at his mercy. 

Among all these noble prisoners none could in ad- 
vance of his condemuation read his fate so well as 
the noblest among them, Prince D’Adelbert, for he 
had clear remembrance of how, unlike other more 
craven nobles of his own native Castile, he had re- 
fused to bow to their usurper, Charles, and hastened 
to join the brave Henry, being declared a rebel 
therefor by the ruler of his country and condemned 
to death if captured. Being captured the sentence 
was sure to follow. 

“Heigho!” he sighed, looking out through the 
small, strongly barred aperture of his dungeon upon 
the merry throngs in the court that was almost on a 
level with him, “‘ perchance ere the morrow’s sunset 
I will be lending sport to these merrymakers by my 
head being presented to them fresh from the execu- 
tioner’s axe asa football, ’Twill be well over; I 
shirk it not.” 

Thus he continued to commune with himself until 
a new object attracted his eye. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, starting in eager surprise, 
“yonder littie brown gipsy, tripping over the stone 
pave, is certainly not a stranger to me; so witching 
a face need never require consent to become engraved 
upon one’s heart for ever. By my faith, I remember 
now, ’tis no other than the mysterious little wood- 
nymph whom I once rescued from banditti in the 
forests of Aragon, and rode away with on my saddle, 
to find her by some necromantic trick steal away 
fairly out of my arms at the first village we came to.” 

His eager glance upon her must intuitively have 
given her some warning, for she hastily looked up, 
blushed scarlet through the brown of her cheeks, and 
dropped the delicate vase filled with scented water 
that she had been balancing between her beautifully 
tapered fingers. 

She gazed down upon the fragments half comically, 
half sorrowfully, exclaiming, pettishly: 

“* My pretty vase spoiled! Would that thy head 
had been elsewhere than to frighten a simple maid.” 

“A fair exchange let it be then, my charming one,” 
answered he, laughingly. “ My head for your vase. 
It shall be handed to you to-morrow eve on the head 
of a pike.” 

She gasped and the brown of her cheeks turned 
white now, but only for an instant. 

* Anunfair exchange. I call upon all here to tes- 
tify, Sir Impertinence,” she flashed back, with ringing 
laugh. “An empty receptacle for a full one, surely.” 

She turned and was half way up the stone steps 
leading out of the court when his call made her pause. 

** Will you not have some heart for once and carr 
a last gift of mine to its destination, Miss Mischief ?” 

“Prythee will I,” she rang back, in the same tone 
of badinage, “conditioned that ’tis thy virtues thou 
wouldst bestow on a friend, all which I may carry to 
him as-a pinch of seasoning twixt my thumb and 
finger.” 








“Wrovg there, Spice-box! I would convey no 








less than my heart to a little brown maiden who once 
in the forests of Aragon hesitated not to wrap her 
dimpled arms round my neck.” 

The blush was again back on her cheeks, and her 
eyes again sought out the fragments on the pavement. 

“ Forsooth,” she murmured, “the maiden must 
have been seeking safety from even a greater ogre 
than yourself, if that were possible, to make her com- 
mitso bold an act. But ’twill be ‘love’s labour lost” 
to convey the proffered heart to her, for, if a sensible 
maiden, she'll refuse to deal in damaged articles.” 

She had sprung up the remaining steps and was 
out of sight ere he could flash back an answer to her 
saucy words, 

This did not prove to be the last time that Prince 
D’ Adelbert was destined to see a fair familiar face 
among his enemies at Pavia. <A light tap came to 
his dungeon door some hours after his combat of 
words with his little brown stranger sprite through 
the bars of his prison window, Without awaiting an 
invitation to enter the door swung back and he found 
the petite form of a woman in his arms, with her 
arms so tightly intertwined around his neck that he 
almost choked, and it was some moments before he 
could realize himself enough to secure a look at his 
assailant, 

“My dear, witching cousin, Dona Annita!’”’ he 
exclaimed, in an ecstasy of delight, embracing her 
now with as much fervouras he had been the reci- 
pient of a moment previous. ‘When came you from 
Andalusia, and what, pray, is it that induces you to 
favour Pavia with your sweet presence? Poor, poor 
Andalusia! a sad fate has indeed befallen you in the 
loss of all that made up your charms.” 

“* Waste not your flattery, for I am quite impervious 
to it,’”’ the beautiful dona laughingly replied. “Be 
content to know that I form one of our monarch’s 
court. But, ah,” she added, with sudden change to 
a trembling voice and sad face, “it is to serve you if 
Icau that [ have come in your dungeon at this 
hour. Know you that you will be condemned to- 
morrow ?” 

“T have learned it with pleasure. The farce can 
be laughed at better if it precedes the tragedy.” 

* And that the emperor hates you?” 

“ Then he will not die of heart-break that I have 
refused him my love.” 

“ But you will certainly bo condemned to death! 
Think you I can let you be cruelly murdered ? 
You must escape this very night, my dear cou- 
sin.” 

“From this dungeon! That is impossible.” 

“ Have you yet to learn that nothing is impossible 
to a woman who loves ?” 

“ But my honour! dear Annita—my manhood!” 

“ Who may question either in a D’Adelbert 2?” 

“ But the means of escape ” 

“Listen, my cousin, ‘I'he governor of the castle, 
@ most worthy noble whom you will honour, has long 
been enamoured of me, I love himin return, but can 
you censure me that I have made the condition of 
my betrothal to him your escape from this castle? 
Obey me, therefore, and you will bo beyond Pavia 
before the morn.” 

Blushing and trembling from maiden nedesty at 
being forced to this revealment, she found herself 
again clasped impulsively within the arms of her 
cousin in gratitude. JExtricating herself she con- 
tinued : 

“ Disguised as one of my pages you will attach 
yourself to my retinue of servants and accompany me 
on my return to Madrid, which journey I have gained 
consent of the emperor to begiu this eve on the plea 
of urgent business matters there.” 

“ Alas, dear Annita, [ must refuse you,” he inter- 
rupted. “The risk to yourself is too great. 1 can- 
not do aught that will endanger your safety.” 

“Help me, Catrine,” she cried, turning towards the 
entrance. “We must bring this unreasonable man 
to subjection.” 

He looked hastily to discover that the Catrine 
whom his cousin was addressing was standing silently 
in the dungeon, had probably been there during all 
that had passed, and was no other than the little 
witching, brown senorita whom he had conversed 
with from his prison window ! 

Being thus accosted she approached, but not until 
the prince had whispered to his cousin: 

& < pray you tell me who this witching little beauty 


is ” 





“Ah, my cousin, beware! I read your secret,” 
Dona Annita answered, patting him playfully on the 
cheek. “ My maids are not to be fallen in love with 
in safety.” 

‘Then, without appearing to notice the saucy re- 
ply he made, she added, turning to her maid: 

“ What is that I perceive by your looks is weighing 
on your mind, Catrine 2?” 

“Ab, my dear lady, Iam not surethat I should not 
be very happy,” she answered, with a gleam of mis- 
chief in her dark eyes, “ You know the Marquis de 
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Morales? so charming, such a sweet dancer, and so 
wealthy? Well, the emperor has determined that 
shall wed him to-morrow. I always did think him 
a delightful man, but—but——” 

‘* [hate him!” angrily and impetuously interrupted 
the prince. 

“Do you?” innocently inquired Catrine, with au 
arch liftof her eyebrows. ‘I think now that I like 
him well enough to—to——” 

“ll murder the presumptuous villain within an 
hour,” exclaimed the prince, in a towering rage, 

“ But he may object to journeying to your dun- 
geou simply to suffer martyrdom at your hands,’’ she 
suggested. 

“ Then to reach him I will accept any means of 
escape.” 

“Good, good! Doyou hear, Dona Annita? He 
has consented to let us save him,” Catrine cried, 
clapping her hands wildly in her glee. “ There is no 
time te be lost, however, as the guard will soon be 
changed. Here is your disguise, Sir Page—helm, 
cuirass and mantle, with a lute to grace your shoul- 
ders and thrum sweetness to your lady-love. Kneel, 
sirrah, and do homage to me, while with this liquid I 
transform you into a veritable Moor.” 

“Hold! you cannot gain my consent until I have 
your promise that, like myself, you return to 
Madrid with Dona Annita,” the prince interrupted, 
eagerly. 

**How you annoy me!” pettishly exclaimed Ca- 
trine. “I promise, if you will keep your peace now, 
that you will see me in her company to-morrow.” 

“And that you will not marry that detestable 
Morales ?” 

“ Yes, yes, I agree—for the present at least, only 
do be quiet while I apply this liquid.” 

Ere she could avoid it he caught her upin his arms 
and kissed her. She was indignant, of course, but 
there was no time to spare for anything but pouting 
now. 

An hour afterwards Dona Annita, accompanied by 
her attendants, left the castle of Pavia and the merry 
throngs gathered there about royalty, and turned her 
face towards Madrid, manifesting much anxiety to 
hasten away. 

Her attendants numbered the same as when she 
had arrived at the castle, and there was nothing re- 
markable in the demeanour of herself and servants 
unless it might have been an evident anxiety to keep 
a certain one of her pages near to her always. 

The guard in the castleas he passed the dungeon 
of Prince D’Adelbert at the dawn of the next morn- 
ing peered through the narrow grating in the door 
and saw his prisoner contentedly sleeping. Theem- 
peror and his councillors when, several hours after, 
they visited the same dungeon to converse with their 
noble prisoner before assigning him to his doom saw 
only, when they entered, the figure of a little brown, 
gipsy-likecreature, clinging to her guitar with one hand 
and rubbing her eyes in sleepy bewilderment with 
the other. When angrily questioned she knew nothing 
except that wandering in the labyrinth of passages 
in the castle, she had lost her way, until sleepy and 
tired she came to this apartment as a strange man 
was passing out of it, and with his consent she had 
entered it and must soon thereafter have fallen 
asleep, as she knew no more until disturbed in this 
manoer, 

T here was the utmost consternation among the royal 
party at this dénouement, and many and confused 
were the excited theories advanced in the next few 
minutes to account for the escape. 

When they grew calmer the emperor bethought 
himself to look after the guitar girl. It was too late ; 
she had disappeared, she had darted through among 
them unperceived during their babel of conjec- 
tures, fled out of the castle, and then trace of her was 
lost. 

It was only towards the evening of this day that 
a foam-covered steed overtook the party of Dona 
Annita, having on his back the form of the little 
brown guitar girl, in whom a close observer would 
also have recognized Catrine, the witching maid of 
the Dona Annita. 

Prince D'Adelbert now first understood who had 
been the leading spirit in his escape, and the fearful 
risk to which this lowly maiden had exposed herself 
to give him time to flee beyond reach of his enemies. 

* 7 * . . 

We pass over a period of several weeks. 

Dona Annita and her attendants had safely 
reached Madrid some time previous. 

Prince D'Adelbert found his office of page to his 
lovely cousin so pleasant, particularly when the maid 
Catrine was near, that he would fain have continued 
in his disguise. But there was the utmost danger of 
discovery every day that he remained in Madrid; be- 
sides, Catrine mysteriously disappeared, and his most 
diligent search and inquiry did aot reveal her re- 
treat, 

Saddened and despondent at her cruelty to him, he 





listened to his cousin’s counsel to make his way 
quietly into France before the emperor’s return from 
Pavia and while suspicion did not rest upon him, 
and, caring little what befell him now, he left Madrid. 

The emperor had returned to his capital and joined 
readily with his court in fates and scenes of the ut- 
most gaiety and merrimont. 

On the first of the occasions after his return, one 
in which he was to receive the homage of many of 
his noblest subjects, the grand saloou of the palace 
presented a dazzling pageant of grace and beauty. 

Charles sat on his throne complacently while the 
members of the court glided before him, wishing to 
kiss his jewelled. hands, murmuring some vow of 
loyalty or bit of flattery to tickle his self esteem. 
After them up through the magnificent arches came 
noble ladies, brocaded, jewelled and some of them 
coroneted, who also knelt and kissed his hand, ex- 
cept that in some instances, where desiring to be 
more gracious, he arose and of his own volition ex- 
tended his hand to grasp theirs, 

At length in the train he espied a most lovely 
maiden, costumed in magnificent robes and having 
the bearing of a lady of elevated rank ; he seemed to 
recognize her, for a most pleased smile of welcome 
overspread his face, and he hastily arose, descended 
the steps leading from his throne, and with charming 
gallantry pressed her hand to his lips, exclaiming : 

“Most welcome of all my noble guests, lovely 
Princess D’Anjou! Prythee, how have we offended 
thee that thou must give us worst penance by keep- 
ing the light of thy witching eyes from us so long?” 

During this speech his eyes were greedily upon 
her, viewing her charms, but suddenly, unheralded 
and unperceived by her, a shade passed over his face, 
changing its smile to suspicion ere she replied, pout- 
ingly: 

i: How thou hast robbed us who have remained in 
Madrid, sire, by thy long absence in envied Pavia! 
Surely must thou have forgotten the light of my poor 
eyes in more witching ones there, to have detained 
thee away so Jong.” 

He was livid with rage ere she finished. 

“ By St. Ignacio! what blind dolt I have been,” 
he hissed hoarsely in herear. “ Thou speakest falsely 
when thou wouldet make me believe thine eyes were 
not in Pavia, Though as the little brown guitar 
girl thou didst liberate thy lover Prince D’ Adelbert 
and scatter my wits now as Princess D’Anjou thou 
shalt psy dearly for thy folly!” 

He turned away, and she passed on smilingly, none 
comprehending this by-play but Dona Annita, who 
hastened to the princess in great terror. 

“ Alas, my poor, poor Catrine, what danger have 
you brought upon yourself through your strangefancy 
to liberatemy handsome cousin! You know the em- 
peror never forgives an injury, and I tremble at the 
thought of what may betide you.” 

“ Do not fear for me,”” the beautiful girl replied, 
gaily. “ He dare not plot agaiust my life, and what- 
ever other form of revenge his hatred may take I 
shrink not from it, knowing that Prince D’ Adelbert 
is safe!” 

‘‘ Ah! do you love my cousin ?” 

“ Yes, with deepest passion from the moment that 
I first beheld him when he saved me from the ban- 
ditti.” 

“ Then he knows—” 

“Only that I am Catrine, a lady’s maid, who ever 
scoffs at his proffers of love.” 

“ Strange, sweet girl!” murmured the other as she 
pressed her to ber heart in an ecstasy of admiration. 

The masquerade following, on the same evening, 
the reception in the palace, had been at its height 
several hours when many who enacted a part in it 
missed from among its throngs the spriglitliest, wit- 
tiest, sauciest aud loveliest little creature that had 
shared their merriments. This witching incognito, 
dressed in the garb of an Andalusian flower girl, 
tired at last of uuriddling the faces hidden beneath 
the masks, skipped away into one of the vacated 
reception rooms to be relieved for a little time of 
noise and covfusion ; but scaree had she entered ere 
she found herself faced by two masks in grim monk- 
ish dress. She had encountered them in the ball 
room many times during the evening and played 
many @ prank upon them; she had read the riddle of 
their concealed faces and had not feared them, but 
now, encountering them alone in this room, she 
realized her danger and turned to flee. 

She was too late; oneof the masks sprang towards 
her with a keen, shining blade exposed in his hand 
and elevated to strike, exclaiming - 

“ Move a step or givealarm, Princess D’Anjou, and 
your life will be forfeited !” 

“ The emperor and his executioner,” she gasped, 
piteously, as she sank aeiiess to aes floor. 

* a 


A year passed by, but still the mystery surrounding 
the fate of the lovely Princess D’Anjou was unsolved, 
Some assumed that she had been kidnapped at the 








masquerade, carried away and murdered, others that 
she had been taken by banditti, and others, again, 
that she had been forcibly abducted by some desperate 
admirer, 

Prince D'Adelbert had learned ere this whom his 
little brown gipsy love, Catrine, really was,and though 
he loved ber not more for her rank he was more de- 
termined to leave no means untried to discover her if 
alive, or unravel the mystery of her fate. 

Every effort, however, to this end that he put forth 
proved unavailing, and at length, saddened, hopeless, 
indifferent to life,.and wishing to escape for ever 
from scenes, characters and events that constantly re- 
minded him of his lost love, he joyously welcomed an. 
offer from his monarch, the King of France, to ac- 
company a fleet of discovery to the golden shores of 
the far West, that incognito of wonders, and as the 
representative of his sovereign take possession of and 
rule over any lands and peoples thus found, 

We shall not dwell upon the events of the long, 
dangerous voyage to an unknown haven, the storms 
that beat upon them, the winds that drove them 
wildly back and forth, the calms that stayed. and 
baffled their progress, 

Months passed benvath burning suns and amidst 
icy storms, threatened with thirsts, and hungers and 
fevers, until, almost despairing, they espied shores so 
lovely that they doubted them real and feared to trust 
their vision upon them lest. they might fade away. 

Entering into the soft, delicious, emerald expanse 
of # quiet inlet they dropped anchor and set foot on 
the beautiful land almost at the very spot where the 
lovely city of Savannah now nestles, 

For weeks thereafter Prince D’ Adelbert, the gover- 
nor of this new world of beauty and fertility, roamed 
with his followers, wonderstricken and enchanted, 
through boundless forests and glades, laden with 
fruits and flowers, delicious perfumes and gorgeously 
plumaged songsters, until they had penetrated far 
into the interior. 

It was then that one day, when wandering on, still 
bewildered at all the beauties clustering around them, 
and with melody of birds soothing them, they were 
stopped still as death, powerless from amazement, at 
the words of a Spanish ballad ringing clear and in 
most enchanting ripple of sweet sadness through the 
forest, Springing from a clump of blossoming shrubs 
the next moment appeared immediately in their path- 
way—Catrine, the long-lost princess ~—the lovely 
little brown gipsy, brighter, rosier, more enchanting 
in picturesque costume than ever before, She beheld 
the strangers ; she uttered a cry, sirank back, would 
have fallen, but, seeing D’Adelbert’s outstretched 
arms, sprang into them a moment, and then extricating 
herself wildly fled! 

He followed into a clearing waving with golden 
grain and on to a cottage nestling amid a labyrinth of 
vines and flowers, beyond which were others occupied 
by the attendants her persecutor had allowed her, 

A half-hour, passed in a blissful dream close by her 
side, wooed by the music of her voice, revealed all her 
history to him, and then he arose to go. 

The flower of the cotton shrub was not whiter than 
her face then, and her words of farewell were in- 
audible. He walked on several paces before he looked 
back, Her arms were piteously outstretched to him, 
her look was one uncontrollable yearning for him, her 
crimson lips were parted trying to frame his name in 
one last pleading syllable. 

At last he read her heart, and in a moment after 
she was sobbing out her joy on his bosom, 

“ And do you really love me so fondly, Catrine? 
May I stay with you always?” he questioned, 
eagerly. 

“My servants will be pleased to call you their 
master,” she said, veiling her eyes confusedly. 

It was as straightforward a reply as he expected 
from her, and the priest of the expedition settled the 
matter for ever. L. N, W. BR. 








FretrvL Cuttpren.—When an infant cries and 
whiues and frets and worries grateful relief will often 
be found in a warm bath, placing the body in the 
water up to the chin. The temperature should be 
from ninety to a hundred Fahrenheit; that of the 
room should be at least seventy-five, and the dura- 
tion of the bath about fifteen minutes; but it is bet- 
ter to measure it by the effects. As soon as the 
child becomes quiet, and is disposed to be playful, it 
should be taken out, wiped dry quickly, and wrapped 
up in a warm blanket for ten miuutes and then 
dressed. Except during teething, when this warm 
bath may be resorted to twice a day, the cause of 
the fretting is almost always in the stomach; it is 
indigestion—the result in almost all cases of in- 
judicious feeding. If no anodynes, or soothing 
syrups, or other forms of medicine are administered, 
and the child is’fed at regular hours, with inter- 
vals of four of more, according to age, three- 
fourths of all the crying of babies would be vre- 
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vented. Talf of all the infants who die owe their 
premature deccase to irregular eatiug and druggery. 


MAJOR THORNE’S WIFE. 


Tu principal hotel was pretty well favonred with 
belles and beauties that summer, but among them 
all Miss Janet Ashley reigned supreme. 

Everybody acknowledged her sovereignty. Why 
not, since it was a matter beyond dispute or ques- 
tion? Nothing is lost’ by a candid admission of a 
well-known fact, as most of her rivals were well 
aware. Nobody was simple enough to dispute her 
claims. 

Miss Ashley was no longer in the first bloom of 
belleship—if we may use the word. She had passed 
successfully through several brilliant seasons already, 
But nobody had the audacity to pronounce her 
paseée. She wore well ; some beauties do. At thirty 
she was handsomer, and a thousand times more fas- 
cinating, than she had been ten years earlier. 

Society had not tired of her, or she of society. She 
held her way quite as proudly, and far more regally, 
than the freshest of all the pink-and-white rivals who 
composed the opposing phalawx. 

Precisely what she was like I need nottell you. But 
you must needs go far to find such # superb figare— 
such adorable arms and neck—such perfect features 
—such a rich, creamy complexion, soft and clear as 
an infans’s. 

At the time when we introduce her she was sitting 
enthroned like a queen in @ large velvet-covered 
chair in one of the hotel parlours, She had gathered 
the usual crowd of gentlemen admirers’ and lady 
friends about her—being far too wise to neglect her 
own sex while attracting the other to her side. 

There was a sudden stir outside, and, the long 
windows beiug open, sounds penetrated very distinctly 
to the parlour, Carriage wheels rolled up the drive, 
stopped suddenly, and then:came the bastle of alight- 


ing. 

Suddenly a voice from the verandah drifted in so 
clearly that everybody caught the words, 

“ By Jove, Ialbert, who is she? Isn’t she lovely ? 
Miss Ashley had better look to her laurels,’ 

“ Hush !” cried another voice, almust sternly. “You 
will be heard,” 

Miss Ashley laughed. Her fine eyes swept the 
little group around her and caught sight of some dis- 
mayed faces. 

“ How loud some people talk.” And thea added, 
“T’ve heard an old proverb that ‘ listeners never hear 
any good of themselves,” My faith in it will soon be 
proved infallible.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Mrs, West. 

She walked to the window, with # half-impatient 
curl of the lip; but Miss Ashley soon called her back. 

“Mrs. West, I’m dying of curiosity. There's a 
new arrival, of course ?” 

wt. x8 

“Who is it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Then she turned back to the window again, It 
might be ill-bred to manifest curiosity, but since Miss 
Ashley had taken the lead she might assuredly follow. 

From the verandah came a low buzz of admiration 
—several gentlemen were walking there. Mrs. West 
lifted the lace curtains and looked out, Suddenly she 
let them fall again with a slight exclamation of sur- 
prise. 

“Major Thorne!” 

Miss Ashley caught the name. A rich colour 
flamed into her cheeks. 

“ What were you saying ?” she demanded, sharply. 

Mrs. West returned to her side. 

“ An old friend of mine, and,” shooting her a swift 
glance, “I believe of yours,” has arrived—Myjor 
Reginald Thorne.” 

“Indeed! What a surprise!” Miss Ashley was 
cool and smiling again. “ You and I were quite in- 
timate with Major Thorne in London last winter.” 

** Yes,” she said, drily. 

“Hoe will be quite an addition to our coterie of 
friends,” 

* Oh, to be sure,” 

“But,” with akeen glance, he must have brought 
some very charming friend with him, judging from 
what we have just heard outside.” 

“ There is a lady with him,” Mrs. West answered, 
a trifle maliciously, “She must be his wife, I judge, 
from the eager way in which she clung to his arm.” 

Miss Ashley caught her breath sharply. Proud, 
self-possessed woman of the world though she was, 
this last item came somewhat too abruptly. For an 
instant she was ghastly white, 

There had been some very tender passages between 
her and Major Thorne the previous winter, They 
had flirted desperately for at least two months. Then 
Major Thorne had left the capital quite abruptly, and 
there that particular chapter in her life ended. 





It had been a diamond-cut-diamond affair after all. 
Miss Ashley was a notorious coquette, counting her 
conquests by scores. If she came out of this conflict 
somewhat worsted nobody pitied her very much. 
Indeed there were few who guessed the potency of 
the spell so quickly wrought, Miss Ashley made no 
sign. She was too proud to wear her heart on her 
sleeve. Besides, she had created too great havoc 
herself not to take this discomfiture coolly, so far as 
outward seeming went, 

But under her calm exterior there was a rankling 
sense of pain and anger. To be beaten at her own 
game was a little too much for human endurauce. 
What wonder that a burning desire for revenge upon 
the man who had slighted her love was hidden in the 
lowest deep of her heart, where no one save herself 
suspected its existence ? 

You will now understand why Mrs. West’s words 
dashed the props from uader her feet for a few 
terrible seconds, 

She quickly rallied, however. 

“ Major Thorne a Benedict!” she cried, with a 
slight sneer. “I thialt you must be mistakeu, Mrs. 
West. Really I can’t imagisehim in such a situation.” 

“T don’t see —s rous in it.” 

* Possibly,” one her sweetest smiles. 
“But you may not have knows him so intimately as 
Idid, I thought bia» proof agwiost the blaudish- 
ments of oursex” - 

Mrs. West could not refuse the impulse to reply : 

“ Your estimate of hime may have been a very 


wrong one.” 

“ Certainly, my dear. But, seriously, I have not 
heard that. he-fe married. Mr. Graham,” turning toa 
buscented fopat her side, aud laying one white land 
coaxt upon bis arm, “de go and find ont the 
truth for we, ayieget cousult theregister, you know. 
I'm literally curtosity.. e have a right to 
any pee a et obteiw is that manner.” 


There was some staring to think Miss Ashley | 


should extibi# auything so vulger as curiosity in a 
wale Tittle wonder at the expe- 
resorted. But she was not a 


sed of an inward 
Wait until circum- 


she 

added, ‘‘ Do take all these troublesome people away, 

dear. I’m not well. I wantachance to eseape to 
my room.” 

There was the earnestness of real distress in her 


voice, softly as she had modulated it, Glancing 
quickly and curiously into her face, Mrs. West de- 
tected a drawn look about the mouth and a sudden 
pallor that would not be wholly controlled, 

“ V'll do what I can for you,” she answered. 

She did not like Miss Ashley, but was too tender. 
hearted not to help her in a moment of real distress. 

The sweet little woman was not without a certain 
power of her own, Five minutes later she had 
gotten up a sudden excitement at the other end of 
the parlour, under cover of which Miss Ashley made 
her escape. 

In her own chamber, away from the curious eyes 
that might | ave stolen her secret in the room below, 
Miss Ashley dropped the mask she had worn. 

* And so this is the end of all my foolish dreams,” 
she muttered, with a bitter smilo and her white 
hands clenched. “I did dream, and can afford to 
acknowledge it here, by myself. I thought Major 
‘Thorne would come back to me, some time, and— 
and—we should be happy! Bah! It is all over now 
—the delusionended. ‘There is nothing left-mesave 
revenge!” 

She spoke the last word between close-shut teeth, 
and there was alight in her eyes scarcely pleasant 
to see. Butit was soon banished. She could not af- 
ford to din her beauty by baleful passions. 

The dinner-bell sounded a little later. Of course 
the bride and her husband would be present at the 
table. 

Miss Ashley made one of her superb toilets, and 
went downstairs cool, smiling, serene. 

She was a little late—a habit of hers. Major 
Thorne and his wife were seated, and, as the fates 
would have it, places had been assigned them oppo- 
site her own. 

Of course it was an ordeal, but sho met it bravely. 
Besides, she had an advantage in knowing beforehand 
that a meeting was likely to take place. 

Major Thorne glanced up as she seated hesrelf ; a 


handsome, elegant man of thirty-five, or thereabouts, 
with a military bearing that became him well, was 
the major. She saw him start and flush a little as 
he recognized her. 

“ Major Thorne, this is a pleasure,” she said. 

He bowed and smiled, his composure instantly re- 
turning. 

“TI was not prepared for such a surprise, Miss 
Ashley. I am delighted.” 

Then he bowed again, very nonchalantly, and 
turned to the lady at his side. 

“Maud, my dear, let me present to you Miss 
Ashley, an old friend of mine. Miss Ashley, this is 
wy wife.” 

The proud, loving tone in which he spoke the 
words “my wife’’ told Janet Ashley that if she had 
ever acquired any dominion over his heart herself, it 
was ended for ever. 

Sho glanced curiously at the diminutive figure by 
his side. She saw ove of the most graceful, sylph- 
like creatures she had ever beheld. A charming 
face, with two great appealing brown eyes, a com- 
plexion like wax, a wee red, ripe strawberry-coloured 
mouth, and soft brown hair, shiny as satin, rippling 
away from a broad, low brow—these items made up 
the picture. 

“ Lovely as @ poct’s dream or an artist’s modvl,” 
she thought. “But, good gracious! to think he 
should have married such schild. Shecan’t bea day 
over seventeen. And he’s desperately in love with 
her ; I can seo that already.” 

Mrs. West, who sat near, addressed someremark to 
Major Thorne at this moment and joined in the con- 
versation, daring which Mrs, Thorne made #very 
favourable impression upow her mind. 

“ Such a sweet roscbudas she ix,” sho seid when 
they were discussing the new arrival, after dfaner, in 
Janet’s room, “I don’tknow when I have seen a 
face that pleased meso much.” 

Miss Ashley lifted her shoulders whimsically. 

“ You take odd fancies; Mra,West She certainly 
is-deficient in style.” 

“ Her sweet-simplicity ie inflnitely moro charming 
than any art.” 

“Humph! It: ie fortunate yow are not a man; 
Major Thorne would be jualous:”” 

oan te yor feud of his wife.” 

“Sid powcrwrdineve them at table? Hoe is like 
& lover. raseeae a him credit for posses- 
| sing BO hones. I suppose it- was never 


ine Atl wincnd She oven. mades wry f 
even awry face 
| behind Mrs. ’s back.. 

} “You are tryiug a new role,” she sabi, coldly. 
“ But it-deew not become you to be malicious ;” and 


tarned awzy. 

Bat Miss Ashley had not done with the subject, by 
any means. On every hand, for the next few days, 
she heard echoed the story of Mrs. Thorne’s girlisl: 
beauty, and the major’s devotion, until she was ready 
to gnash her teeth with fury. 

“ What care I for their billing and cooing ?” she 
muttered, sometimes, “I wish people would let me- 
alone—and them, too, in my preseace.” 

But she did care. It vexed her, too, that Major 
Thorne should meet her so iudiff@ sntly, He was 
simply cordial aud pleasant when with her, and 
seemed utterly to ignore the tender passages of the 
previous winter. 

Why not? Sho was nothing to him—could be 
uothing. Oandidly, he had come'very near being in- 
fatuated atone time. But, fortunately for himself, 
he had seen below the surface just in season to reach 
the conviction that he had better keep away from her. 
He had followed out that conviction, and was now 
reaping his sweet reward. 

Those were trying days for Miss Ashley, but she 
lost none of her brilliancy. She would have died 
sooner than any one should have known what she 
suffered. 

Nobody save Mrs. West guessed tho true state of 
affairs, not even the major, He was not conceited 
enough to think that this superb woman of the world 
would wear the willow for him. 

Miss Ashley knew this, and thought it was well. 

“TI bide my time,” she would mutter, under her 
breath. ‘ But, sooner or later, I will dash the cup of 
happiness from his lips, as he dashed it from mine.” 

She did not have long to wait before accomplishing: 
her fell purpose. 

It was one of the ball nights. 

Miss Ashley wore a splendid dress of lavender 
moiré, trimmed with yellow lace a quarter of a yard 
deep, looped up here and there with sprays of coral. 
She must have spent hours in studying that costume. 
But then she never liked to be outdone. 

To her the evening was scarcely a pleasant one, 
though you would never have guessed it, seeing her 
beautiful face, so bright and animated. But for ouce 
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the adulation of the multitude palled upon her. She 
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[THE MAJOR’S RETURN. ] 


lenged to get away from it all, where she could rest 


@® while, 


There was a reason for her mood. Her queenship 
was being disputed, and by no less a personage than 
Mrs. Major Thorne. 

Maud was beautifully dressed in a costume of 
blended tulle, lace and pearls, that made her look 
more like a rosebud, a lily, or some sweet, pure 
flower, than ever. She seemed so artless, so girl- 
ish, so innocent, that people could not help admiring 
her. 

The major was pleased at the furore she excited. 
You could see that in his proud glances and flushed 
face. He scarcely left her side. 

Miss Ashley watched them until she was little 
better than a mad woman. Then she drew back into 
a shaded alcove, and threw herself into the only 


-ohair to be found, sighing and clenching her hands in- 


voluntarily, 

“‘T shall lose my senses if this go on much longer,” 
she muttered. 

She was alone, or thought she was, and spoke the 
words louder than she was aware. 

A low laugh in the direction of the window at 
her back startled her the moment they were ut- 
tered. 

Swinging sharply round, she saw a dark figure 
leaning motionless against the casing, so enveloped 
in the voluminous folds of the curtains that she 
might not have seen her under oth: r circumstances. 

** Who’s there?” she demanded. 

“A friend.” 

The figure advanced intothealcove. Miss Ashley 
saw quite distinctly now, for the light from the 
parlours was reflected into the place. 

A woman stood before her, gaunt, hollow-eyed, 
dressed ia a suit of rusty black. From one shoulder 
drooped a dark shaw), which she had evidently wore 
over her head. 

She was ghastly pale, and her eyes burned 





luridly. There was something so wild and fierce in 
their glare that Miss Ashley recoiled involuntarily. 

“Don’t be afraid of me,” said the woman, with a 
grimsmile, “I have not lost my senses, though you 
seem afraid that you may lose yours.” 

There was something so strange, so incoherent in 
this address that Miss Ashley began to tremble in 
real earnest, 

“* What do you want,” she asked, sharply, 

The auswer came readily enough. 

“A private interview with yourself. You had 
better grant it.” 

Miss Ashley drew herself up proudly, 

“T am by no means sure of that.” 

“ You'd better, for this reason—you hate those 
turtle-doves over yonder, and would give your right 
hand to stop their cooing.” 

She gave a brisk little nod in the direction of the 
parlour, where Major Thorne and Maud could be 
seen floating down the long room tothe enchantment 
of the deux temps. There was something inde- 
scribably wicked and malignant in both tone and 
gesture. 

* How do you know that I hate them ?” said Miss 
Ashley. 

“I've been watching you—and them.” 

“ You think you have read my heart in my face?” 

“T know I have read it there.” 

“Humph!” Miss Ashley coloured, and dread of this 
woman gave way to a vague uneasiness. “ Who are 
you?” she asked, 

“If I tell you, will you go away with me where 
we can talk quite by ourselves ?” 

“We can talk here.” 

“Yes, But somebody might come this way at any 
moment. Look at my dress. It was not intended 
for a ball-room.” 

a shook out her scant, dark skirt, laughing 
Shrilly. 
A silence fell. Miss Ashley stared hard at the 





> 


white thin face of the woman, not knowing whether 
she was most repelled or attracted. 

“ You are mad!” she said, at last, with a shrug. 
“T’ll waste no more time with you.” 

“Stay!” The woman’s long, lean fingers clasped 
her arm. “I have one other word to add before 
you leave me.” rl ’ 

Bending forward she said something in a whisper 
close to Miss Ashley’s ear. The latter flushed purple 
and then grew ghastly white. 

“Tt is not true ?” she gasped 

The woman laughed hoarsely. 

“Itistrue. Now will you come away with me, 
down into the garden where we can talk freely ?” 

**Yes,”” Miss Ashley spoke short and quick, 
drawing her breath hard. “You are an impostor, 
but I will do as you wish, Come this way.” 

Pale as a ghost, with one trembling hand she 
swept aside the heavy curtains from the window, and 
stepped out upon the verandah, signing for the crea- 
ture to follow. 

Silently and noiselessly the two. women glided 
down the steps and so on to the dew-wet shrubbery 
beyond, 

“ Now speak freely,” she said, in a voice not her 
own. “If you keep back anything, or try to deceive 
me, it will be worse for you.” 

‘You needn't threaten. I’m willing enough to 
tell the truth without.” 

“Why do you tell it—and to me?” " 

“T tell it because I intend to make trouble for 
Major Thorne and his delectable bride,” she answered, 
sneering, “I tell it to you becauseI know you are 
mean and revengeful enough to helpme. Think you 
I do not know all that went on between you and him 
in London last winter?” 

Miss Ashley winced. 

“IT watched that whole game, my lady. You would 
have married Major Thorne, but he didn’t give you 
the chance. In case he had it would be you instead 
of that silly child at whose felicity I should be strik- 
ing the death-blow.” 

The malignancy of her tone wasindescribable. It 
seut a shudder through the listener’s frame. 

“Go on,” said Janet, sharply. “You need not 
bring me into the connection, I don’t wish to hear 
what you would have done if I had married Major 
Thorne.” 

“ What then?” 

“T wish to know all about yourself—and him. Now 
the a. mind, You brought me here to listen to the 
truth.” 

The woman drew back, laughing hoarsely. 

“Very well. Truth you shall have, to your heart’s 
content, my lady. Listen.” 

But what she said, and what plans those two 
women made, we need not record. The result of that 
interview will appear quite distinctly enough with- 
out. 

At least an hour had gone by when they sepa- 
rated. Then Miss Ashley walked feebly and with 
difficulty back to the hotel, asif she had grown sud- 
denly old, 

Up to her chamber she crept, shunning the bril- 
liantly lighted parlours, and all the gay companions 
who were querying earnestly over her unwonted ab- 


sence. 

She looked like a ghost as she stood before the 
mirror and unbound her damp hair. The sight of 
her own face startled her, but she smiled nevertheless. 

“T said I’d be revenged,” she muttered, “and I'll 
keep my word.” 

She did not go down to breakfast the next morn- 
ing ; but about ten o’clock, in the’ most becoming of 
wrappers, she knocked at the door of Mrs. West’s 
room. 

“I’m going to call on Mrs. Thorne,” she said. 
“ Will you go with me?” 

* Certainly.” 

And Mrs, West gave her hair a brush, claspea 
her bracelets quickly, and announced herself in readi- 
ness. 

“T'm going to cultivate Mrs. Thorne’s acquaint- 
ance more than I have done,” Miss Ashley remarked, 
as they went on. “It is so nice to be on pleasant 
terms with such a sweet little body.” 

Mrs. West stared, and wondered secretly what 
had come over Janet Ashley, but she wisely held her 

ace. 

“ Major Thorne usually walks or drives at this 
hour,” added Janet. “ That is why I chose it, We 
are sure to find his wife alone.” ; 

They did find her alone, seated in a large arm-chair 
by the window, looking so fresh and cool, and withal 
so bright and happy, that even Miss Ashley’s heart 
reproached her for seeking to harm one so guileless 
and innocent. 

She welcomed her guests with a sweet gracious- 
ness that seemed natural to her. 

“T am so glad you came,” she snid, artlessly. “ My 
husband has gone out, and I have been reading until 
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Iam tired, It will beso nice to have somebody to 
talk to me.” 

Miss Ashley forced a smile, 

“‘ How cozy and pleasant you look here,” she said, 
sweetly, though she was thinking the while of the 
quick flush with which Maud Thorne had spoken the 
words “ my husband” as if they were too strange, or 
too precious, to be often upon her lips. 

The ladies fell into the idle chit-chat that means so 
little, and yet sounds so piquant and pleasant coming 
from lips so charming. 

Presently there came @ knock at the door, some- 
what loud and startling. Mrs. Thorne gave a little 
gasp and changed colour as she rose to answer the 
summons. 

As for Miss Ashley, for one instant she wished the 
earth to open and swallow them all up, and so pre- 
vent the wickedness she was helping to carry on; 
tho next, she was cool and calm again. 

A gaunt, hollow-eyed woman stood in the passage 
when Mrs, Thorne opened the door, It was the same 
wild-looking creature who had spoken to Janet the 
night before in the alcove, 

“ Are you Mrs, Thorne ?” she asked, abruptly. 

“ Yes,” answered the young wife, regarding this 
strange woman suspiciously, ‘ Did you wish to see 
me?” 

‘The woman advanced a step or two, and suddenly 
planted herself in the doorway. 

“Yes, madam, I wish to see you very much.” 

Mrs. Thorne looked troubled and perplexed, but 
she said, sweetly: 

‘“Comein. Take a seat by the window.” 

Slowly the woman crossed the floor. She glanced 
charply at Mrs. West, then quickly and significantly 
at Janet, 

“IT must see you alone,” she said, sullenly. 

“ I do not imagine that can be necessary.” 

Mrs, Thorne was trembling, and speaking in a very 
jow voice. Her visitor’s words and manner seemed 
to frighten her. 

“T tell youI must,” cried the woman. “I have 
something to say that could not with propriety be 
said before these ladies.” 

Mrs. Thorne might have yielded the point had not 
Janet leaned towards her quickly, and whispered in 
in her ear : 

“ Don’t grant her request. She is some low crea- 
ture and means to rob or impose upon you in some 
manner.” 

Drawing a long breath, the young wife said: 

“I decline to see you alone. ‘These ladies are my 
friends. You can speak freely in their presence.” 

She did not see the sneering smile that curled 
Janet Ashley’s lips at these words, otherwise she 
might have doubted the friendship of one of those 
who were present. 

“Very well,” said the woman, smiling grimly. 
“I’m sure I don’t care,” and she seated herself with 
an air ofinsolent assurance. “ It was solely on your 
account I made the request.” 

Mrs. Thorne stared hardly at her. She was grow- 
ing more and more frightered at the woman’s singu- 
lar behaviour. What could it all mean? 

She saw a face which, underneath all its sallow- 
ness and haggard pallor, showed traces of great 
former beauty. And yet it was a face on which a 
thousand evil passions had get their seal. 

“ What is your business with me?” she asked, 
coldly. 

““T have come to save you from the meshes of a 
fiend,” was the sharp, hard answer. 

Mrs. Thorne recoiled. 

“‘T’m not used to such language,” said she, faintly. 

“Humph.” There was no mistaking the malig- 
nancy of the look she now fixed upon the young wife. 
“I’m sorry for you. But you can scarcely expect to 
hear other from me.” 

““ Why not, pray ?” 

“ Because you have stolen my husband away from 
me with your baby face and foolishness.” 

The woman had risen to her feet. Her whole 
countenance was ablaze with passion and fury, which 
she vainly tried to keep under control. 

“Yes,” she screamed, vindictively, ‘you have 
stolen Reginald Thorne’s heart, and you think you are 
his wife!’ Your dream of happiness will be a brief 
one. Itis ended now. I came here on purpose to 
shatter it.” 

Mrs. Thorne slowly confronted her. Her lips were 
quivering, her face as gray as ashes, 

“You are mad,” she said. 

“Mad? Then there is method in my madness. Do 
you comprehend what I have told you? I am Major 
Thorne’s wife! His true and lawful wife. And I 
can prove it. He married me before he ever saw your 
pink-and-white face.” 

Maud stood like a statue for a moment, her breath 
coming short and quick. Then, reaching out her hand 
to Mrs. West, she said, faintly: 

“Take that—that—creature away.” 


She sank into a chair. 

Mrs. West wound both arms about her, and then 
looked at the intruder with angry eyes. 

“You had better go,” she said, coldly, 
compel me to ring for the servants.” 

“T won’t go!” declared the woman, flatly. “Ring 
for as many servants as you please. The more the 
merrier. I have nothing to conceal,” and she ended 
with a short laugh of triumph. 

“Don't you see that you have frightened Mrs. 
Thorne half out of her senses ?”’ 

“Mrs. Thorne? That’s my name. I am not 
frightened. As for that silly creature of whom you 
are making such a baby a little fright won’t hurt her. 
She must hear the truth some time.” 

Mrs. West advanced a step or two. With all her 
sweetness she could be firm and decided. 

‘Will you go away ?” she demanded, 

“Not until my husband comes. Now you have my 
answer. If I can’t convince you of my identity, he 
may ke able to do so.” 

She sat down, nonchalantly smoothing ont the folds 
of her dress. There was something horrible iu the 
calmness she had now put on; only her deep-set 
eyes were blazing. 

Suddenly a heavy step echoed along the passage. 
The door was flung open, and Major Thorne entered, 
smiling and eager. 

‘Darling Maud!” he exclaimed, 

“Oh, Reggy, Reggy!” 

She tottered towards him, her arms held out. But 
he did not take her to his heart. After along, wild 
stare around the room, he stood petrified, fixed as 
stone, his face ghastly, and great beads of perspira- 
tion on his forehead. 

The figure by the window looked up at him, 

“ This must be a surprise, Reginald, dear,” it said. 
** You did not expect to see me here?” 

Then a groan burst from him. He struck his 
forehead wildly with his hands, but uttered no 
word. , ‘ 

“Why don’t you speak ?’? tho woman went on, 
tauntingly. “* Why don’t you come and embrace me ? 
I want these people to know I am your true and 
lawful wife.” 

He tried to speak, but could not, 
effort, however, he gasped, feebly : 

“You! alive? Have you come from the grave to 
torment me?” 

“T was never there.” 

Then she went towards him, and laid her hand on 
his arm, 

** My dear, have you no pleasant word for me—not 
even a kiss—when I am restored to you?” 

He shook her off and sank shuddering into a seat, 
covering his face. He did not look at Maud—he 
could not. 

The poor soul stood staring at him with tearless 
eyes aud quivering lips. Nobody thought of Janet 
Ashley in that terrible moment. If she felt any 
emotions of triumph she enjoyed them quite un- 
noticed, 

“Oh, Reginald,” gasped Maud, and the words 
seemed almost to take away her life, ‘speak to me. 
Has that creature told the truth ?”’ 

A shudder ran all over that man’s frame, but he 
answered : 

“ Heaven help you, Maud! Heaven help us both. 
That grinning fiend is my wife.” 

“ You hear that !” 

And the woman flashed a look of triumph all 
around. 

Maud flung her hands up wildly. 

“Oh, just Heaven!” she screamed. “ What then 
am I?” 

She tottered and would have fallen, but Mrs. West 
sprang quickly to her side and drew her towards the 
window. 

“Oh, my poor little soul,”” murmured the kind- 
hearted woman. 

Maud had not fainted, but she lay like one dead in 
Mrs. West’s arms. 

Somebody leaned over her suddenly, 
sionate kisses were rained upon her. 

‘“* My dear, my darling!” cried Major Thorne, in a 
voice ofanguish. ‘‘Icannot give youup. I love you 
so. They shall not part us, Oh, my life, my love!” 

Mrs. West pushed him away indignantly. 

“ How dare you?” shecried, ‘Look at the poor, 
stricken dove? Have you not wrought misery enough 
already? Oh, to think anybody could have had the 
heart to injure this sweet child!” 

Major Thorne leaned against the wall, groaning 
audibly. 

“You shall not think me worse than I am,” hesaid 
after a little pause. Iwould sooner have died than 
injured that innocent creature. Oh, Heaven, how 
hard it all is! I thought my wife—that mocking 
fiend,‘ yonder—was dead, They wrote to me that 
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she was dead ; and papers were sent, in which I read 
| obituary notices,” 





“* Forgeries, my dear love, all forgeries,” said the 
“fiend,” with a grimace. “I wanted to test your 
fidelity. I thought you would assuredly try to visit 
my grave, and then the whole plot would have come 
out. Is it my fault that you did not, and never made 
a single inquiry?” 

With difficulty Major Thorne resumed, never once 
glancing at the woman: 

‘*Mrs. West, I fully belioved myself to be a free 
man when I married Maud, I believed it until I en- 
tered this room. She meant I should believe it. It 
was one of her insane tricks. She has been the tor- 
ment of my life for years—a poor, dissipated, half- 
mad creature whom I could neither love nor live 
with. Her artificeis past belief. She wheedled me 
into marrying her when I was but a lad of eighteen. 
You can guess what I have suffered during all these 
years.’’ 

“And what an idiot he has been,” sneered the 
woman. 

Major Thorne did not notice the thrust. He sud- 
denly caught Maud’s cold hand, pressing it again and 
again to his lips and heart. 

“ Heaven knows that I love you!” hecried. “I'd 
die to save you from this. Oh, my darling, I’m sure 
you will forgive me—I’m sure you will pity me. 
Farewell, farewell !” 

She raised her head, a faint, shadowy smile hover- 
ing about her lips. 

“TI believe you, Reginald,” she whispered, “And 
I—I—will pray for you.’ 

That wasall, Snatchinga last kiss from her quiver- 
ing lips, Major Thorne rushed from the room. 

Mrs. West turned, after a little, and fixed a cold 
glance upon Javet Ashley’s face, 

“Tf you have had anything to do with this horrible 
business, I wish you joy of your success,” she said. 
“Now take that mad woman out of the room and 
leave me alone with my stricken friend.” 

Miss Ashley arose without a demur, and went away. 
She did not feel any too well satisfied with her work. 

When Mrs, West to her room an hour later sho 
found this note awaiting her: 

“T shall leave the house at once, I trust Maud to 
you. Love her, comfort her—you can, if it is in any- 
body’s power—Heaven knows she has need enough of 
a friend. I shall not see her again—I dare not trust 
myself. Tell her to pray for strength for us both to 
bear this blow.” 

This letter was signed with Major Thorne’s name, 

It was not necessary to have written it, Mrs, 
West had taken Maud to her heart already. 

* * * * * 

Nearly a year went by. 

Maud was seated in Mrs. West’s cozy parlour one 
sweet May morning, pale, subdued-looking, but 
serene, like one who has suffered and come off 
conqueror, when quick rush of steps came up the 
gravel walk. 

‘Major Thorne,” announced a servant a moment 
later. 

It was too abrupt. 

Maud rosé up, supported by Mrs. West, and stood 
shaking from head to foot. She tried to fly, but 
could not. 

After a few seconds it was too late, 

Major Thorne crossed the threshold, caught sight 
of her, and rushed forward, drawing her to his heart 
in a close embrace, 

“Rest here, my darling,” he murmured. 
now your right. Oh, this is happiness.” 

After alittle came an explanation. His wife was dead. 
He had remained with her till the last, patiently 
bearing with all her caprices and wickedness. Nota 
murmur, not a reproach had passed his lips after that 
dreadful day. 

He had cared for her as patiently and tenderly as 
the most loving husband could have done. 

“Tt was part of my punishment,” he said to Maud. 
in telling the story. ‘I deserved to suffer, for 
though 1 had meant to be all that was good and true 
and honest with you, had I not concealed the mise- 
rable folly of my youth?” 

All that wealth or careful nursing could do had 
been done for his wife. But her health bad been so 
much shattered by drink and a dissolute life that 
disease found her an easy prey. 

She had been vindictive to the last. 

* Didn’t I play a very clever ruse upon you?” she 
had said to him. “I knew how it would be. I 
meant to let you marry that baby-faced minx, and 
then to dash the cup of bliss from your lips. Now 
I suppose you will marry her over again; but if you 
do I’ll come back from the grave to torment you.” 

Major Thorne did marry Maud “over again.” 
It was the one path in which lay honour, psace, 
happiness for all. It was not just that two lives 
should be blighted for one woman’s wickedness. 

But the ghost of the first Mrs. Thorne never 
“ walked.” 

As for Janet Ashley, she read the announcement of 
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the second marriage in one of the morning papers: 
sighed a little, and dropped a tear in memory of her 
vanished dream ; then plunged more recklessly than 
ever into the whirlpool of fashionable ———. w 
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FACETISA. 

*t Wary, my love, this apple-dumpling is not half 
done.”’ “* Well, finish it then, my dear.” 

“ You exhaust my patience,” cried a doctor who 
was engaged in a quarrel with his wife. ‘You 
2xhaust your patients worse than I do,” was the re- 
tort. 

Tue following is a true copy of a letter received 
by a schoolmaster in New Jersey: “Sur, as you 
are a man of noledge, I intend to inter my son in 
your skull.” 

Wuar is the difference between a good dog-show 
and a bad one? When it is a good one the dogs go 
to the show ; but if a bad one the show goes to the 
dogs. 

‘Tue excuse of an Aberdeen young lady to her 
minister, who caught her napping, was, *‘ Don’t you 
think ladies had better be fast asleep than fast 
awake ¢” 

Joners doesn’t see the use of militia, “‘ What,” he 
bawled out, “is better to disperse a crowd than 
a good policeman?” ‘A yaller-backed wasp,” 
shrieked an urchin in the street. 

Tue Rerort CourtTeous.—* I don’t know where 
that bad boy got his bad temper—not from me, I’m 
sure,” said a slightly irritated Aberdeen parent. 
“No,” said his simple-minded wife, “you've cer- 
tainly not lost yours.” 

Reasons Wuy.—The following are reasons why 
a ship is always called she: “‘ They are useless with- 
out employment, they bring news from abroad, they 
wear caps and bonnets, they are often painted, and 
a man never knows the expense till he gets one.” 

RatHER Coou.—*I want to know,” said a credi- 
tor, fiercely, “‘ when you are going to pay me what 
youowe me.” ‘“ Do you take me for a prophet?” 
was the soft answer which didn’t turn away 
wrath. 

Very CoNsIDERATE.—A man being awakened 
by the captain of a passage-boat with the announce- 
ment that he must not occupy his berth with his 
boots on, very considerately replied, ‘ Oh, it won’t 
hurt ’em ; they’re an old pair.” 

Surricient EvipENcE.—A physician, on pre- 
senting his bill to the executor of the estate of a 
deceased patient, asked, “‘ Do you wish to have my 
bill sworn to?” ‘* No,” replied the executor, ‘‘ the 
death of the deceased is sufficient evidence that you 
attended him professionally.” 

A Use ess INvesTMENT.—“‘I’ve got a new pair 
of boots,” said A. to B., putting one forward as a 
sample, “a handsome fit, eh? I bought them to 
wear in genteel society.” ‘* They will be likely to 
last you a lifetime, then,” rejoined B., “and be 
worth something to your heirs.” 

GALVANISM AND THE Porato DisrasE.—A far- 
mer in Caithness has taken the idea into his head 
that galvanism will prevent the potato disease. 
Accordingly he is to lay wires along the drills 
in his field, connecting the whole with large gal- 
vanic batteries, and by this means he will nev- 
tralize the influence of the air, and preserve the 
potato. 

Tommy’s ANSWER.—The mother of Tommy, a 
little fellow who had been sent to school at much 
too early an age, was very prond of his acquire- 
ments, and liked to exhibit his learning before com- 
pany. One day, when some visitors were in the par- 
lour, Tommy was asked how the earth was divided. 
* By earthquakes,” said Tommy, very promptly. 

A Goop SranpD FoR Bustingess.—A Frenchman 
being about to remove his shop, his landlord in- 
quired the rengon, stating at the same time that it 
was considered a very good stand for business, The 
Frenchman replied, “ Oh, yes; he’s very good 
‘stand’ for de business. Me stand all day; for 
nobody come to make me move.” 

ULTRA MODESTY. 

Bob (in the course of conversation): “ Pooh! 
Woman’s mission is to be beautiful. If ever I meet 
a woman with lots of tin whose faultlessly beautiful 
I shall marry her straight off.” 

llis Adiviring Friend: “I suppose you'll just ask 
her first, won’t you, Bob ?” 

A GENTLEMAN askeda Highland clergyman the 
use of his pulpit for a young divine, a relation of 
his. “I really donot know,” said the clergyman, 
‘‘how to refuse you, but if the young man can 
preach better than I ean my congregation would 
be dissatisfied with me afterwards; and if he 
ye preach worse, I don’t tkink he’s fit to preach 
at all,’ 





A Youne Crnic.—At a juvenile party a young 
gentleman, about seven years old, kept himself from 
the rest of the company. The lady of the house 
called to him, “ Come and play and dance, my dear. 
Choose one of those pretty girls for your wife.” 





“Not likely !” cried the you 
me! do you think I want to 
life like poor yp y? 

WHAT Is VE ?—* What is love, Nanny?” 
asked a minister of one of his parishioners, alluding, 
of course, to the word im its Scriptural sense. 
* Hoot, fye, sir,” answered the blate Nanny, blush- 
ing to the e’enholey, “ dinna ask me sic a daft-like 
question. I’m sure ye ken as weel as me that love’s 
just next to cholera. Love is just the worst inside 
complaint for a lad or lasise to have.” 

Novet OrnTHOGRAPHY.—A new method of spell- 
ing, quite surpassing the phonetic, is proposed by 
an Aberdeen School Board enthusiast. It is as fol- 
lows: “80 you be—a tub ; 80 oh! pea—a top ; be 80 
—bat ; see 80—cat; pea 80—pat ; are 80—rat; se 
oh! double you—cow ; see you be—cub; see a bee 
—— ; bee you double tea—butt ; see a double ell 
—Call. 


eynie. ‘* No wife for 
worried out of my 


A GREAT SECRET. 

Old Bachelor Uncle: * Well, Charley, what do 
you want now ?” 

Charley : * Oh, I want tobe rich.” 

Uncle: “Rich! why so ?” 

Charley : “* Because I want to be petted, and ma 
says you are an old idiot, but must be petted be- 
cause you are rich—but it’s a great secret, and I 
mustn't tell !’”’ 

PopPING THE QuEsTION.—“ Clara, I love but 
thee alone.” Thus sighed a tender youth. ‘Oh, 
hear me, thou! My passion own, my trembling lips, 
in earnest tone. Indeed I speak the truth!’ He 
paused; the blush o’erspread her cheek—she let 
him draw her near. Scarce for emotion could she 
speak, yet still she asked, in accents meek : “‘ How 
much have you a year ?”’ 

Apvice To Youne Coupuiys.—By all means, if 
you can, keep pigs. Properly managed they will 
make you almost independent of your butcher. 
* Now then,’’ truly wrote Cobbett, “ the hog is a 
good thing.” Soheis. You can eat him up; 
you can go the whole hog from the tip of the snout 
to that of the tail. Thus, by substituting pork for 
beef and mutton in their present dearness, you make 
both ends meet. 

EvEeN.—Piron, the French author, having been 
taken up by the watchman of the night in the streets 
of Paris, was carried, on the following morning, be- 
fore the lieutenant of police, who haughtily inter- 
rogated him concerning his business or profession. 
“lama poet, sir,” said Piron, ‘‘ Oh, a poet, are 
you?” said the magistrate. “I havea brother who 
is a poet.” “Then we are even,” said Piron; “for 
I have a brother wiio is a fool.” 

BOXING THE COMPASS. 

A teacher was illustrating the points of the com- 
pass to two pupils. 

** Now what is before you ?” 

* The north, sir,” said John, who was an intelli- 
gent lad. 

“Now, Tommy,” said he to the other, who had 
just donned a long coat, “‘ what is behind you ?’”’ 

** My coat-tails, sir,” said Tommy. 

A Goop IpEa.—The South London Press mentions 
a rumour that, in their new “hall, the Camberwell 
Vestry intend to leave no special seats for repor- 
ters, but to relegate them to the gallery for the 
general public. Well, this will be a boon to every- 
body, except the reporters and the vestrymen; for 
the former will not get a penny a line for reporting 
rubbish not worth a halfpenny a bushel! “‘ elocuted ” 
by the vestry.—F un. 

A Provipent HussBanpD.—How comfortable for 
a young wife to feel that her husband is a bountiful 
provider, and that. she will never want for the 
necessaries of life! A newly married Aberdeen man 
was recently directed by his wife to order some 
yeast, and not having a very well-defined idea of 
yeast himself he told the baker to send up ten 
shillings’ worth. At nine o’clock next morning 
three men misht have been seen tugging up the 
front stairs of that man’s house with a cask of 
yeast. 

A Home Tarvust.—A clergyman informed his 
people at the close of his sermon that he intended 
in a few days to go on a mission to the heathen. 
After the congregation was dismissed a number 
of the members waited for their pastor, and, 
crowding around him, expressed their astonishment 
at the new turn in his affairs, asking him where 
he was going, and how long they would be deprived 
of his ministrations. He said to them: “ My 
good friends, don’t be alarmed, I’m not going out of 
town.” 

A ProvIpENTIAL DisPgensaTion.—A country 
minister of “limited capacity” recently married 
for a second wife a widow of some property. Being 
an ardent servant of Mammon, a former neighbour 
asked him if he did not do well by the second mar- 
riage. ‘ Oh, yes, indeed,’’ he said, with animation, 
and then, as an expression of reverent awe stole into 
his face, he added, “And, what is very remark- 
able, the clothes of my wife’s first husband just fit 
me. 


BENEFITS OF TEMPERANCE.—A Dutchman being 








asked at a temperance meeting to “tell his experi- 
ence,” he responded thus: “I drunk mine lager; 
den I puts mine hand on mine head, and dere vas 
one pain. Den I put mine hand on my body, and 
dere vas anoder pain. Den I puts mine hand on my 
pocket and der vas noting. So I jine mid de dem. 
perance. Now dere is no pain in mine head, and de 
pain in my body vas all gone away. I put mine hand 
on my pocket, and dere vas. two pounds, So I stayed 
mid de demperance beeples.” 
THE FARMER AND THE REAPER. 

A farmer required a number of reapers; severa} 
presented themselves, and all were engaged, with 
one exception. The poor man thus omitted said: 

** Master, won’t you hire me ?” 

** No,” said the farmer, 

“ Why not ?”” 

“ Because you are too little.” 

“Too little!” exclaimed Paddy; “does your 
honour reap your corn at the top ?” 

What could the farmer do but roar with Jaughter 
— - the little man to join his comrades in the 

e 

THERE are many ways of stating things. The 
agreeable and self-satisfactory is thus illustrated : 
—The next morning the magistrate of the police 
court sent for me. I went down and he received 
me cordially ; he said he had heard of the wonder. 
ful things I had accomplished by knocking down 
five persons and assaulting six others, and was 
proud of me. I was a promising young man, and 
all that. Then he offered a toast— Guilty or not 
guilty ?? I responded in a brief but eloquent 
speech, setting forth the importance of the occa- 
sion that had brought us together. After the 
usual ceremonies I was requested to lend the 
Crown forty shillings.’’ 

SLEEPLESSNESS.—A contemporary has found out 
why persons can’t sleep. It is because “ there is 
no accumulation in the organism of the produets of 
oxidation, mainly of carbolic acid, that accumula- 
tion being favoured and controlled by reflex action 
of the nervous system, which thus protects the or- 
ganism from excessive oxidation, and allows the 
organism to manifest its normal functional activity 
throughout a sueceeding rythmic period.” We 
shouldn’t have thought a little thing like that would 
keep one awake. Persons who can’t sleep, however, 
should put some of those things in their organism 
before retiring. 

Taxine Nores.—A minister hada negro in his 
family. One Sunday when he was preaching he 
happened to look in the pew where the negro was, 
and could hardly contain himself as he saw the 
negro, who could not read or write a word, scrib- 
bling away most industriously. After meeting he 
said to the negro, “Tom, what were you doing in 
the church ?” ‘Taking notes, massa; all de gem- 
men take notes.” ‘* Bring your netes here and let 
me see them.” Tom brought his notes, which looked 
more like Chinese than English. ‘* Why, Tom, this 
is all nonsense.” ‘I thought so, massa, all the 
time you was preaching it.”” 

A Canny Scor.—It is told of a very careful laird 
in the Highlands that he was waited on by a neigh- 
bour to request his name as an accom tion to a 
‘**bit bill ” for 20/. for three months, which led to 
the following characteristic colloquy :—‘ Na, na, I 
canna do that,” ‘ Why for no, laird? Yehae dune 
the same thing forothers.” “ Ay,ay, Tammas, but 
there’s wheels within wheels ye ken natthing about. 
I canna dae’t.” “It’s a sma’ affair to refuse me, 
laird.” ‘* Weel, ye see, Tammas, if I was to put my 
name till’t, ye wad get the siller frae the bank, and 
when the time cam round ye wadua be ready, and I 
wad hae to pay it; sae then you and me wad quar- 
rel; sae we may just as well quarrel the noo, a9 
lang as the siller’s in my pouch.” 

HOPE DEFERRED. 

Mrs. J. wasa sprightly lady, in her hundredth 
year, who had long promised her handsome fortune 
to her nephew. He had waited for it half a century, 
hoping daily to have the pleasure of closing her dy- 
ing eyes and fingering her money.’ Every night, if 
he heard the slightest sound in the house, he has- 
tened to the door in the fond hope that his dear old 
aunt was in the last pains, and his day of posses- 
sion was at hand. At last she rang the bell vio- 
lently at one o’clockin the morning. He flew to her 
bedsitle ; she must be dying ; he was sure of it, and 
glad of it too. : 

“ Aunt, dear aunt, what can I do for you?” hein- 
quired, anxiously, 

“Ta! John, nothing’s the matter. It’s the first 
of April. I ain’tdead yet!” 

Rea SHam.—A money lender, well known to the 


jeunesse dorée,jhas played one of his ‘‘clients” a 


trick. The latter came to him wishing to borrow a 
thousand francs. ‘Come again to-morrow” was 
the reply. The next day when ‘his customer arrived, 
“ There’s your money,” said the old money lender, 
pointing toa huge pile of bottles of champagne. 
“What do you mean—my money?” ‘Well, the 
wine there is worth a thousand francs.” “Now, 

said the young man, who well knew the tricks of the 
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one, “ how much will you give me for it and take 
ag my hands?” “Seven hundred and_ fifty 
francs.” ‘* Well,’’ replied the young man, “ I have 
no choice—I must put up with r terms.; but at 
any rate I’ll havea bottle of this champagne, as it 
has cost me such a pretty penny!” and, seizing a 
bottle, he broke the neck, It was water. “You old 
vagabond!” he cried. ‘What difference does it 
make to you?” was the phlegmatic reply, “ seeing 
that I have taken them off your hands ?” 

Dana! R9US POLITENESS. 

Ata party the other evening a young lady was 

standing ina a, when an old bachelor stepped 
and remar' : 

wt Miss ——, I will protect you from the draught 

with my person.” 

™ Dopea promise always thus to guard and pro- 
tect me ?” 

“T do.” P 

“ Yon will recollect this is leap year.” 

The old gentleman was for a moment nonplussed, 
but finally succeeded in saying : 

“You must ask my mother.” 

Docrors’ De@rees.—When the University of 
St. Andrews sold her honours—a custom that has 
long been abandoned—a certain minister put £15 
in his purse and went to St. Andrews “ to purchase 
for himself a good degree.” His man-servant ac- 
companied him, and was present when his master 
was formerly admitted to the long-desired honour. 
On his return home the “ doctor” sent for his ser- 
vant, and addressed him as follows :—‘‘ Noo, Saun- 
ders, ye'll aye be sure to ca’ me doctor, and gin 
onybody speers at ye about me ye'll aye be sure to 
say the doctor’s in his study, or the doctor’s en- 
gaged, or the doctor will see you in a crack.” 
“That a’ depends,” was the reply, “‘upon whether 
ye’ll ca’ me doctor too.” The rev. doctor stared. 
“ Ave, it’s just so,”” continued Saunders ; “‘ for when 
I fand oot that it cost sae little I e’en got a diploma 
mysel’ ; sae ye’ll just be gude enough to say—Doctor, 
put on some coals, or, Doctor, bring me some 
whiskey and hot water ; and gin onybody speers at 
ye about me ye’ll aye be sure to say the doctor’s in 
the stable, or the doctor’s in the puntry, or the 
doctor's digging potatoes, as the case may be.” 

An Inp1an Romance.—An Indian went to see 
a white man, and stayed with him all night. In the 
morning he said to the white man, “I dreamt last 
night.” “ Ah, what was it?” ‘I dreamt you gave 
me your gray mare and then you gave me rifle ; that 
you gave me much powder, much ball, much shot.” 
“Did you indeed? What a dream!” “Yes, I 
dreamt it all.” ‘* Well, that’s bad, for my wife al- 
ways rides the gray mare, and she thinks she can’t 
ride any other horse; but if you dreamt it why I 
suppose you must have her. And my rifle too—my 
favourite rifle—you dreamt I gave you that too ?” 
“ Yes, me dream rifle too.” ‘ Well, if you dreamt 
it, why, I suppose you must take that too; but it’s 
very singular.” So the white man gave them all 
into the Indian’s possession ; but persuaded him to 
tarry with him one night more. In the morning the 
white man says to the Indian—“I had a dream last 
night.” “*No;did you?” “Yes; but I did though. 
I dreamt that you gave me all the land between 
Pojunket River and Catapunch Mountain,” about 
three thousand acres. ‘ Ah! bones of my father ! 
Well, if you dreamt it, I suppose you must have the 
land—but I never dream with you any more.” 

AN Unuucky Pasrora Visir.—A “ Minister's 
Visit,” that is, in everyday language, a morning call 
by a clergyman upon one of his congregation, is 
obviously a ceremonious, or, to say the least, a 
peaceful occasion. A minister, however, tells a tale 
in a Dissenters’ paper which points to other possi- 
bilities. A lady residing in the place had been 
greatly annoyed by “run-away rings.” She there- 
fore determined one dark evening to watch for the 
mischievous young monkeys who played these 
pranks upon her, and had just stationed herself 
inside the doorway when the bell rang out sono- 
rously. The lady instantly opened the door, caught 
the diminutive offender by the collar, and boxed his 
ears right and left most soundly. At every whack 
he protested “‘ Madam, why, madam!” “ Don’t 
madam me, you young rascal!” she exclaimed, and 
another blow made his ears burn fearfully. He 
begged, implored. “ Don’t beg for mercy, you 
graceless young scamp!’’ was the only reply, accom- 
panied by another thundering thump on the side of 
the head. Becoming at last exhausted by this exer- 
cise, she dragged the little man into the hall that 
she might recognize the offender by the gaslight and 

. tell his mother’ as she said, when whom should 
she discover in the person of her victim but her own 
minister, who had called to pay her @ friendly visit 
on his being appointed to the kirk ! 

MICHAELMAS ‘“ GEESE.” 

Those who are taken in by puffing advertise- 
ments, 

Those who demand encores at concerts and other 
musical entertainments, 


Those wh i i 
oun 0 turn up their noses at Australian 





Those who believe that the alcoholic fluid they 
buy at eighteenpence a bottle is sherry. 

Those who take a railway journey without insur- 
ing their lives, 

Those who eat and drink what they know will 
disagree with them. 

Those who wear a high black hat when they 
have the chance of being comfortable in alow white 
one. 

Those who drink green tea. 

Those who paint—themselves. 

Those who persist in giving fees and gratuities at 
theatres where they are strictly forbidden. 

Those who encourage street beggars, street 
minstrels, street mountebanks, and street organ- 


ists. 

Those who fancy that with a little care they can 
live as cheaply at the sea-side as at home, 

Those who imagine that coals, meat, and other 
luxuries will ever again be reasonable in price. 

Those who wear thin boots in wet weather. 

Those who enter into conversation with strangers 
in the streets of London. 

Those who lend umbrellas. 

Those who look to see how a novel is going to 
end before they are half way through the first 
volume. 

Those who propose without feeling sure that 
they will be accepted. 

Those who believe that they shall live to see the 
New Law Courts finished, Leicester Square beauti- 
fied, Temple Bar removed, vestrydom abolished, 
London properly governed, and the streets kept 
clean in winter.—Punch., 








IN TWO BOATS. 
Upon the restless ocean, 
The changing sea of life, 
Embarked, for a peaceful sunny voyage, 
A man and his youthful wife. 
Two compasses they carried, 
To guide them o’er Life’s sea— 
Ah, better by far to have carried one, 
For the two would never agree. 


’T was well, in sunny weather, 
When the blue waves rippled soft, 
When a fair wind filled the snowy sails, 
And no watch was sent aloft; 
But by-and-by the tempest 
Came on with the thunder’s shock 
And the lightuing’s flash, and the vessel 
Was shattered upon a rock. 


’T was then the couple parted, 
The twain that seemed as one— 
He turned towards the glowing east, 
She toward the setting sun. 


Two boate upon the ocean, 
Two specks upon the sea, 
Each carrying a bitter, heavy load, 
And a heart that can ne’er be free! 
Oh, heed me, wedded lovers, 
Just starting from the shore, 
Carry one compass by which to steer, 
One life-boat, and no more! 
M. A. K. 


GEMS. 


He is most secure from danger who, even when 
conscious of safety, is on his guard. The man who 
is prudent and cautious is generally secure from 
many dangers to which others are continually ex- 

ed, 


Ir we apply ourselves seriously to wisdom, we 
shall never live without true pleasure, but learn to 
be pleased with everything. We shall be pleased 
with wealth so far as it makes us beneficial to 
others, with poverty for not having much to care 
for, and with obscurity for being unenvied. 

WHEN once a concealment or deceit has been 
practised in matters where all should be fair and 
open as the day confidence can never be restored, 
any more than na can restore the white bloom to 
the grape or plum that you have once pressed in 
your hand. How true is this, and what a neglected 
truth by a great portion of mankind! Falsehood is 
not only one of the most humiliating vices, but 
sooner or later it is most certain to lead to the most 
serious crimes. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


JuLiennE Sovup.—Cut some carrots, turnips, leeks, 
onions, and celery into shreds; boil the leeks and 
celery in salted water until quite done. Put a piece 
of butter the size of an egg into a stew-pan ; place 
tion the fire, when melted throw in the carrot and 
turnip, stir it over the fire five minutes, and then 





—== 


throw in the onions ; fry altogether until it begins to 
colour ; stir the whole time; drain the butter, and put 
ina gill of clear stock ; tet it boil quickly until re- 
duced to a glaze, then add as much clear stock as you 
require soup; let it boil ten minutes very gently, 
skim off the fat, throw in the leeks and celery, a few 
leaves of tarragon, and a little chervi!, salt to taste, 
and add a small piece of sugar; let it come to the 
boil and serve, 

Soup wir PoacuEep Eccs.—Poach some eggs 
(one for each person, and one over) in salted water, 
with a little vinegar, some peppercorns, and a few 
leaves of parsley, in a shallow pan, just long enough 
to set the yolks slightly ; take out each egg with a 
slice, brush it clean with @ paste brush, and cut it 
with a round, fluted paste cutter, about two inches 
in diameter, so as to get all the eggs in uniform shape, 
and leave neither too much nor too little white round 
them, Turn the egg over carefully, brush it clean, 
and lay it in the soup tureen, ready filled with boil- 
ing hot, clear, jelly broth. The water in which the 
eggs are poached should be kepi at boiling point, but 
never boil. Some leaves, or very small sprigs of 
chervil, may be served in the soup. 








STATISTICS. 


NeEwsParers IN SwITZERLAND.—Statistics have 
been published of the newspapers which have ap- 
peared in Switzerland during the past year, from 
which we learn that 132 more or less important Swiss 
places publish 412 newspapers; 102 are published 
in German Switzerland, 26 in French Switzerland, 
and 8 in Romausch-Italian Switzerland. The canton 
which supports most newspapers is that of Zurich, 
next come Aargau with 17, Bern with 15, Saint-Gall 
with 14, Thurgau with 8; the Canton de Vaud has 
11, that of Neufchatel 6, while Freiburg ‘has but 2, 
and the Valais1 (at Sion), It will be seen by the fol- 
lowing figures that newspapers are less popular in 
the Catholic than in the Protestant cantons, and it 
does not appear that their place is supplied by more 
instructive reading. There is in Switzerland, onan 
average, one journal for 6,479 inhabitants; Base 
(town) has one for 2,984; Geneva, 3,730; Schaff- 
hausen, 3,772 ; Schwytz, 4,770; Upper Unterwalden, 
4,805; Vaud, 4,930; Aargau, 4,972; Neufchatel, 
5,405; Soleure, 5,747 ; Thurgau, 5,831; Lower Un- 
terwalden, 5,850; Zurich, 6,059; Grisons, 6,119 ; 
Zug, 6,998; Bern, 7,914; Saint-Gall, 7,959; Tessin, 
8,644; Glaris, 8,788; Basel (district), 9,021; Frei- 
burg, 9,236; Exterior Appenzell, 9,745; Interior Ap- 
penzell, 11,909; Lucerne, 12,031; Uri, 16,107; Va- 
lais, 19,377. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A Roman Catholic bishop has prohibited the danc- 
ing of waltzes, polkas, and galops within his diocese. 
4 A FINE specimen of the camphor tree, about 25 ft. 
high, isin the open air at Mr. Fox’s garden at 
Pengewick, Fatmouth, 

Tue Bavarian Court has not gone into mourning 
for the late Dake Charles of Brunswick, because it 
has not been officially advised of his death. 

A WOMAN who claims to be the grand-daughter 
of Napoleon has taker undisputed possession of the 
old Bonaparte mansion near Bordertown, New 
Jersey. 

A BOOTMAKER has just invented a boot with small 
wheels which will enable us to go as rapidly as a 
horse, with the advantage of stopping ata moment’s 
notice, 

Tue New Brivat.—The new bridge over the 
Thames at Wandsworth has been opened by Colonel 
Hogg, the Chairman of the: Metropolitan Board of 
Works. It is a toll bridge. 

Prrnck RoLaAND BoNApanrte, grand-nephew of 
Napoleon I., and second cousin of the late Emperor of 
the French, has been entered asa pupil at the Royal 
Naval School, New Cross. 

DEATH OF THE KiNG or Daromry. —Forei 
papers report the death of the King of Dahomey. 
He was so unpopular that only twenty of his women 
were sacrificed on his grave instead of the usual 
thousand, 

LarcE Yew TRez.—One of the oldest trees in 
England is said to be a yew tree in Darnley Dale 
Churchyard, Derbyshire, It is calculated to be 2,000 
years old, It is not very high, but its trunk is 33 ft 
in circumference, 

Tue Sanp CLus.—There isa deadly weapon used 
in Mexico and California called the sand club, made 
of an eel-skin filled with sand. A person when 
struck with this weapon seldom recovers, and it 
never leaves any marks. For several years the po- 
lice of California were puzzled to account for some 
mysterious deaths, Aftera while they captured a 
burglar who had in his possession one of these for- 
midable weapons, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Satire.—Requires local inquiry. A Dublin directory 
might serve. 

J.M—The story commenced in the preceding number 
under another title erroneously inserted. 

Epwarp.—Hannah (Hebrew) means a mistress in th® 
gense of domina ; Edward is of Saxonorigin and its origi- 
nal meaning is doubtful. 

Erngst.—We could certainly not undertake the busi- 
ness of those singular institutions called “ Private In- 
quiry Offices.” We must consequently decline. 

H. H. P.—The question is a technical one, We doubt, 
however, if there is any very great distinction. Oonsult 
any optician, who would at once inform you on the sub- 
ject. 

Wx. S.—Refer to the table of contents at the head of 
this page. The present volume of the Loypon Reaper 
commenced with No. 522, which contains the first por- 
tion of a new tale called “ Little Sunshine.” 

O.ueNDoRFF.—1l. Odell’s system is good. 2. By order 
of any bookseller; the price being a little under halfa 
guinea, 3, Not except uuder cases of tha most peculiar 
nature. 

Fioy.—Your geutle heart seems somewhat profoundly 
stirred by the amatorial correspondence. Just send what 
you desire to be announced precisely in the usual course, 
and it shall receive our utmost attention. Per ardua ad 
alta. 

Constant Reapgr-—Take an extract of taraxacum with 
a few drops of muriatic acid. Any chemist will supply 
you. Adopt the divine principle of Pythagoras and drink 
nothing but water. If you adhere to this you will soon 
pe better. 

Robert G.—Take some good tonic, say for example a 
mild preparation of quinine and iron, suchas any chemist 
would readily supply you with. Sponge with cold water 
every morning, have as much air and exercise as possible, 
and cultivate cheerful society. There is no reason what- 
ever why you should indulge gloomy thoughts. 


J. P.—Week by week our constant announcement ap- 
pears, yet week by week we are compelled to repeat it 
even in isolated cases. In no conceivable circumstance 
will we undertake to return rejected manuscripts. We 
should require a whole army of clerks. It simply can- 
not be done, Authors ought to keep a, copy—if they 
really suppose their work to be of any value. 


Fanxy.—Take the sound fruit as soon as ripe, scald 
and peelthem. ‘To 7ibs. of tomatoes add 7lbs. of white 
sugar, and let them stand overnight. Take the tomatoes 
out of the sugar and boil the syrup, removing the scum ; 
put in the tomatoes and boil gently 15 or 20 minutes, Ke- 
move the fruit again and boil until the syrup thickens ; 
on cooling put the fruit into jars, and pour the syrup 
over it; add a few slices of lemon to each jar, and you 
will have something to please the taste of the most fasti- 
dious. 

Jave.—Let those who think it a very difficult thing to 
cook tom:toes take courage henceforth. This most 
beautiful and delicious fruit is easier to cook for those 
whose palates are healthy and unvitiated than any other 
fruit in the world, save an apple that is baked in the 
oven. For accompanying a chop, or cutlets, or roast 
mutton, tomatoes prepared as now proposed are as ac- 
ceptable as appetite itself. Remove from the fruit the 
stalk and calyx and wipe them carefully with a dry cloth. 
Put them iu an iron pot which has a close-fitting lid, 
avithout any butter or water or any kind of flavouring. 
The pot should stand on a hot-plate or trivet, or some- 
where near the fire, for about a hour, when the tomatoes 
will be perfectly cooked in their own juice,and may 
served in a hot dish with the gravy that belongs to them. 
‘They may be cooked in half an hour by putting the pot 
partially over the fire and keeping a sharp eye on it, but 
the lid must not be often removed, because the delicate 
odour and flavour of the tomata are soon dispelled ; but, 
on the other hand, they must not be allowed to burn or 
they will be spoiled entirely. Beginners in this simple 
mode of cooking tomatoes would do well to put a lump of 
butter in with them, but they may be better cooked 
without it, and “a little knack ” is all that is needed to 
render them, by this very simple process, as delicious as 
in any case tomatoes can be. 

M. C. P.—From the tint of the colours you mention 
We suspect you have some wooden models to paint ;a 
chest of deal drawers will answer our purpose to explain 
to you the proceedings. First, get your work as smooth 
as possible, but do not stop it, that is, fill in the nail or 
screw holes, but clear out all quirks, and rub off all excre- 

scences, etc., with fime sandpaper ; then procure quarter 
pint boiled linseed oil, quarter pint turps, three-quarters 





pound white lead, quarter pound red lead, two ounces 
patent driers, and cover the whole of your work with it, 
and this is the priming. Letit dry. Then procure raw 
linseed oil, and use raw oil for every operation after this 
first coating of priming: After the priming you may 
carefully stop all holes and cracks with putty ; if you re- 
quire “hard stopping,” you may beat up together red 
aud white lead, and use, Then obtain lb. white lead and 
about an ounce or more of patent driers, with a small 
piece of yellow stainings, ochre ground in oil, about the 
size of a large pea, in a pot, and add the thinnings—.e., 
raw oil and turps in smail quantities, and beat them up 
well together in that consistency that on holding up the 
spatula the colour does not run off nor yet drop off, but 
is just at that medium between the two; if the colour 
runs off it is too thin, if it drops off it is too “ round; 
thus you have the explanation of the word “‘ round,” and 
the thicker it is the rounder itis, When this colour is 
dry then obtain more lead, etc., and make up your white 
with a very small piece of black stainings. From what 
remains of your second colouring make your drab, put- 
ting as your thinnings either oil or turps in excess, as 
you require your work to appear either soft or glossy- Do 
not use boiled oil in any plain colours—because, unless 
overpowered by the turps, it drags on the work, and the 
litharge that is in it when exposed to the atmosphere 
changes its tint ; thus it would make a white paint turn 
brown ; but use boiled oil for all dry colours, such as 
green, etc. Do not use too much stainings. 


THE OLD OAKEN CRADLE. 
Sweet scenes of my boyhood! I love to recall 


em, 

Electric they shimmer on memory’s warm sky— 

The maple-fringed river, the hill grand and 
solemn, 

And all the dear haunts in the forest near by ; 

I deem these fresh views on the Past’s panorama 

As sweetest of all the enchantments of earth— 

The ancient red house, in which Life’s devious 

drama 

Commenced in the cradle which stood by the 
hearth ; 

The old oaken cradle, the rocker-worn cradle 

The high-posted cradle which stood by the 
hearth 


Near two generations from earth have departed 
Since home in highstate this quaint cradle was 
brought, 
Attesting the advent of one who, light-hearted, 
Gave joy pure aud holy, of sad sorrow naught | 
Dear relic of dream-days! what rest have you 
granted 
To mother and infant, when hushed was his 
mirth ; 
How grateful was sleep when the babe for it 
panted : 
A boon is the cradle which stands by the 
hearth 
The old oaken cradle, the rocker-worn cradle, 
ba high-posted cradle which stands by the 
earth, 


Not all mem'ry’s promptings of by-gones that 
gather 
Are free from sadness made sacred by space— 
Since angels led two from our home—and for 
ever 
Seraphic behold they Immanuel’s face 3 
Aud we who remain, from those scenes all are 
distant, 
But never forget we the place of our birth; 
The light of our mem’ry, in realms reminiscent, 
Reveals the staid cradle, the rocker-worn 
cradle, 
The old oaken cradle, the rocker-worn cradle, 
The high-posted cradle which stood by the 
hearth. E. F. 


Joun M., twenty, fair, and musical, Respondent must 
be about eighteen, a Roman Catholic, 

R. T., eighteen, tall, dark, and affectionate, desires to 
correspond with a young lady about tie same age. 

Crrit, twenty-four, fair complexion, brows hair, gray 
eyes, anda mechanic. Respondent must be tall, about 
twenty, loving, and domesticated. 

Jason, twenty, 5ft. 5in., dark complexion, curly hair, 
and of musical tastes,desires to correspond with a young 
lady about nineteen, pretty, loving and musical. 

Rurus, twenty-three, 5ft. 7iu., brown hair, blue eyes, 
loving, and fond of home, and a mechanic. Respondent 
must be twenty, tall, and affectionate. 

Jane M., seventeen, fair, medium height, a loving dis- 
position, and domesticated. Respondent must be about 
twenty, good looking, and dark. 

Sweet Jenny, twenty, fair complexion, loving, and 
fond of home and music. Respondent must be about the 
same age, dark, loving, and fond of home. 

George T., twenty, dark complexion, curly hair, lov- 
ing, and fond of music. Respondent must be fair, loving 
and domesticated. 

Fiorence, eighteen, medium height, fair complexion, 
and of an amiable disposition. Respondent must be tall, 
dark, loving, and fond of home. 

Susan, nineteen, medium height, fair, and considered 

retty. Respoudeut must be about twenty-one, tall, tair, 
fight hair, and fond of home. 

Benjamin R., twenty-three, tall, fair, having good 
prospects. Respondent must be pretty, of a loving dis- 
position, and domesticated. 

Primrose, tweuty, tull, fair, blue eyes, and of a loving 
disposition. Respondent must be tall, dark, about the 
same age, and of a lively disposition. 

JuLia, seventeen, fair, good looking, and domesticated. 
Respondent must be tall, dark, and must have a little 
money. 

Buive Perer, twenty-six, 5ft. 9in., a seaman in the 
Royal Navy, dark hair and eyes, Respondent must be 
about twenty, f.ir and loving. 

W.S., thirty, tall, fair, and a foreman in the building 
trade. Respondent must be about twenty, dark, and a 
domestic servant. 

Pu Luis, nineteen, 5ft. 6in-, fair complexion, blue eyes 
and auburn hair, a farmer’s dauzhter.thoroughly domes- 





ticated, and can turn her hand to. anything from the 
piano or the palette to the milk pail or the churn and 
who will have 5001. on coming of age. Respondent must 
be a young farmer, of good position and well educated. 

James J., twenty, 5ft. 8in., dark, and considered good 
looking. Respondent must be dark, about same age, good 
looking and domesticated. 

Biancueg, twenty, tail, fair complexion, brown hair and 
eyes, of a loving disposition, domesticated, fond of music, 
and when of age having i. per annum. Kespondent 
must be dark, loving, and fond of music and of home. 

May, twenty-one,tall, dark hair and eyes, fresh colour, 
loving and domesticated, desires to correspond with a 
tall gentleman, about her own age, fond of music and 
singing. A clerk preferred. 

Geroras M. D., twenty-two, fair, considered good look- 
ing, affectionate and fond of home, desires to correspond 
with a young lady about nineteen, who must be good 
looking and affectionate. 

ANCHOR FLUKE, 2 seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty- 
two, brown hair and blue eyes. Respondent must be 
about twenty, good looking, of a loving disposition, and 
domesticated. 

Sigisuunp, twenty, medium height, light blue eyes, 
fair, affectionate disposition and very fond of music. Re- 
spondent must be tall, pretty, and of a lively tempera- 
ment. 

Jor, twenty, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, fair complex. 
ion, fond of music and dancing, has150l..per annum com. 
ing in when ofage. Respondent must be a tall, dark 
gentleman, of musical tastes. 

E, J.anp M. E.“E. J.,” nineteen, short, blue eyes, 
curly hair, fresh colour. *“*M. E.,” twenty-one, tall, 
fair, blue eyes. Both lively. Respondents must be steady 
and fond of home. 

Kate B., sixteen, anda tradesman’s daughter, con- 
sidered good looking, desires to correspond with a tall 
young working man about twenty-six who thinks of 
marrying and trying his fortune abroad, 

Tessa anv Herry. ‘‘ Tessa,” eighteen, rather tall,larce 
blue eyes, and ai: abundauce of golden hair, very pretty 
and has an income of 1501. per annum. Respondent must 
be tall, dark, and handsome. ‘“‘ Hetty,’’ tall, dark, and 
handsome, will come into.a good fortune when she is of. 
age, which will be ina few months. Respondent mustbe 
very loving, tall and rather good looking, with light 
whiskers. 


ComMUMNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Lizz18 is responded to by—“W. B. H.,” young, tall 
=< good looking, and thinks that he would just suit 

er. 

Nettie by—* Savant,” twenty-one, tall, dark, and has 
about the same income. 

JoLtty Bos by—* L. R.,” thoroughly domesticated and 
thinks she is all he requires. 

Jennig by—* Saw aud Jackplane,” who thinks he is all 
she requires, 

ARNOLD Sby—" Phillis,” twenty-two, a domestic ser- 
vant. 

Nevis anp Lizz1eby—“ M.” and “L.,” who think they 
answer all the requirements. 

Emma by—“A. A.,” twenty, rather short, fair, gray 
eyes, affectionate, and fond of home. 

CorisanDE by—“E. A.,” twenty-five; a professional 
gentleman of high education,very musical, speaking four 
languages, tall, dark, handsome and loving. 

Sopuia by—“ Jumping Gib Haulyards, twenty-four, 
light . ie blue eyes, oft. Gin. in height, loving and domes- 
ticated. 

Exnest by—" Forget-Me-Not,” tall, fair, pretty, loving 
of a religious disposition, and thinks she is all that he 
requires. 

Evita by—* W. B.,” twenty-two, tall, considered good 
looking, and a musician by profession ; also by—"‘ B. B.,” 
twenty-one, tall, fair complexion, respectable, and earn- 
ing 2401. per annum. 

Henaretta C. by—“* Happy Tom,” 5ft. 10in. in height, 
considered i looking, of an affectionate disposition, 
and fond of home, very musical and thinks he will in 
every way auswer. 

Littian by—“ Sandy,” twenty-five, tall; dark and con- 
sidered good looking, of a literary taste with a salary of 
350l, per year, and loving and domesticated ; also by— 
“Ww. P.,” who thinks he is all that she requires. 

Jacx Topmast by—* Rosa,” pretty, and cheerful and 
would make a good little wife; also by—*‘ Rose B.,” dar 
complexion, dark eyes and hair, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated; also by—‘* Black Diamond,” twenty-one, good 
tempered, loving and thoroughly domesticated. 

Poise by—“* Amorosus,” twenty-three, well educated, 
speaks French and Italian and holds a respectable posi- 
tion in a shipping office; also by—**Chariey,” a young 
merchant, in good business, He is medium height, dark, 
with good figure, pleasant face and gentlemanly bear- 
ing. 








Att the Back Numbers, Parts and Votumes of tho 
“Loxpon Reaper” are in print and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Postfree for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

~ nmr ening JougnaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price ‘Threepence 


enc, 
‘Tue Lonpon Reapgsr, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpeunce. 


*,° Now Ready Vor, XX. of Tuz Lowpow Reapzs, 
Price 4s, 6d 

Aliso, the Tittz and Inpex to Vou XX. Price One 
Penn. 

NOTICE. — Part 125, for Octonsr, Now Ready, 
price 6d, 

N.L.—CornrREsPonpENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIZ LeTrens 
To THE Epiton or “Tus Lonvons Reaveu,” 334, Strain, 





+t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manue 
scrivts. As they are seut to us voiuntariiy, authors 
shouid retain copies. 








Loudon: Published for the Proprietor, ak 334, Straad, oD 
G, A. Sure, 
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